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of the Carnegie Building, the fall sun 
highlights green turning to red on the ivy- 
covered walls. George Jones °20, profiled in 
this issue, used to walk home from school 
past the construction site of this campus 
landmark. 
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14 Touched by AIDS 


Baa 


Eighteen Oberlin College alumni share their sorrow, fear, and strength in this collection 


of first-person accounts. 


16 = Oberlin Hymn Makers 


Oberlin alumni began writing hymns in the early days 
of the College, and they’re doing it still—with updated 


social messages and old-fashioned zeal. 


BY MARY LOISE VANDYKE ’47 


18 Keeping Tiack 


of American Hymns 


Hymn maker George Nelson Allen, Class 
of 1838, established both Musical Union 
and the Oberlin Choir. 16 


From her fourth-floor office in Mudd, Mary Louise VanDyke orchestrates a 


worldwide exchange of information about hymns, especially American ones. 


19 Sunday in the 
Woods with George 


The professor who describes himself 
as “strongest of my fellows, best 

tree climber, and a very good 
handball player” is described by 
others as one who loves number 
crunching and dry understatements. 
Indefatigable botanist George Jones a 


’20 fits all this—and more. 


George Jones, known to recent alumni by his reunion- 


SN 2 


weekend tour of the trees on Tappan Square, is 
remembered by many others for his longer field trips and 


BY BETTY GABRIELLI 


presence in the classroom and laboratory. 19 
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EDITOR’S 
Notebook 


Fight Polution; Send e-Mail 


EGINNING now and continuing through June, Oberlin alumni who have access to a 
computer with networking capabilities—either BIINET or INTERNET—«an send 
their class notes to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine via electronic mail. 

We think we’re the first alumni magazine in the country to offer this option. So just in 
case the others know something we don’t, we’re regarding the coming six months as an 
experimental period. If all goes well, we’ll accept class notes by electronic mail beyond 
June, and consider accepting letters to the editor in electronic form as well. But for now, 
please limit your e-mail correspondence to items for “Year by Year,” and keep your 
messages to 100 words or so. 


Our BITNET address iss ALUMMAG@OCVAXC.BITNET, and our INTERNET 
address is: ALUMMAG@OCVAXC.CC.OBERLIN.EDU. 

Besides injecting more fun in the world (can anyone explain why e-mail is so much 
fun?), we like to think we’re saving a tree or two and cutting down pollution by avoiding 
paper mode. 

Speaking of environmental concerns, we have another announcement. 

All of the paper used in this issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine is recycled. This is 
the fifth issue with inside 
pages printed on Re- 
Comm Matte, made by 
Georgia Pacific Corpora- 
tion from 50 percent 
deinked fiber. But this is 
the first issue to use re- 
cycled cover stock. It’s 
Record by Cordage Pa- 
pers, and it’s also made 
from 50 percent deinked 
fiber. Even better for the 
environment, though, 
Record includes a mini- 
mum of 10 percent post-consumer waste. We’ll soon be upgrading our inside-pages stock 
to paper with 10 percent post-consumer waste also. 

We'd like to say that our paper is recyclable as well as recycled, but too many recycling 
centers still refuse to accept magazines, paper with colored ink, or coated stock for us to 
make the claim. Some committed environmentalists have asked to be removed from our 
mailing list because of this problem. We hope others of you will help solve the problem— 
tied as it is to all magazines, not only the O0AM—another way, by urging your recycling 
center to find markets for used magazines and catalogs so they can accept them for 


recycling. 


... and out 


Recycled inside 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should be 
on subjects of interest to readers of this magazine, 
with emphasis on an exchange of views and discussion of 
ideas. 

Letters of general interest are published—as space 
permits—with the exception of those that are potentially 
libelous, personally malign someone else, or are not 
related to issues at Oberlin or contents of the magazine. 

The large volume of letters to the editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine prompts us to ask readers to limit length, 
where possible, to 400 words. In the competition for 
space, short letters must sometimes be given preference. 
Letters may be edited for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, Oberlin Alummi 
Magazine, Office of Communications, 153 W. Lorain 
Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. Please include a daytime 


telephone number. 


We regret that we cannot acknowledge individually 


every letter and newspaper clipping we receive. 
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Warren Taylor, 
Bob Neil Remembered 


Vv 


I was saddened to read in the summer 1991 
issue the obituaries of Robert Neil and 
Warren Taylor. Bob Neil and Jeanne 
Pagnucco ’53 were the stars of my History 
of Philosophy class in 1951-52, and, although 
I had not been in touch with Bob since then, 
I was not surprised by the laudatory things 
Geoffrey Blodgett had to say about him. 

Warren Taylor was my teacher and friend. 
I was assigned to his section of the freshman 
composition course in fall 1941. It would 
not be unfitting for me to see in that as- 
signment the working of a providential hand, 
for that course—or, rather, its teacher— 
changed my whole life, giving me ambitions, 
aspirations, and values I had scarcely realized 
existed. Taylor’s course was no run-of-the- 
mill grammar grind. It was wake-up time, 
time to realize a world of difference between 
daydreaming and thinking, time to see that 
clear writing is but the embodiment of clear 
thought, time to bring one’s assumptions, 
one’s biases, one’s commitments into the 
light; time, in short, to learn that the exam- 
ined life is indeed preferable to the 
unexamined. 

I had not intended to major in philoso- 
phy when I went to Oberlin; English or the 
classics was to be my field. Taylor changed 
that. His English comp course was the outer 
door through which I entered philosophy. 
And after over 40 years of teaching the 
subject, at Oberlin and at Amherst, I am still 
trying to repay the debt I owe Warren 
Taylor by trying to pass along to others some 
of the intellectual rigor, courage, honesty, 
and excitement I first acquired from him. 
His death leaves a great hole in my life. 

W.E. KENNICK ’45, Chair 

G. Henry Whitcomb Professor of Philosophy 
Amherst College 

Amherst, Massachusetts 


Thanks to Warren Taylor I still re-read 
passages from Chief Modern Poets of America 
by Sanders and Nelson. 

Warren Taylor’s voice made these poems 
come alive effortlessly, and in his presence | 
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felt as if I were on stage at a recital. 

Quite by accident I became exposed to 
haiku and have been published in Modern 
Haiku and Bitterroot. 

Warren and I had corresponded during 
and since World War II when I was in 
George Patton’s Third Army. Warren al- 
ways fairly criticized my poetic efforts, more 
recently praising my haiku. 

I contribute to Oberlin College mainly 
because of Warren Taylor. 

ARTHUR D GOODRICH ’43 
Winnetka, Illinois 


After 40 years 
of teaching Iam 
still trying to repay 
the debt I owe 
Warren Taylor 


I am disappointed that the legacy of one of 
Oberlin’s most beloved and dynamic educa- 
tors, Robert Neil, lost out to a field of wheat 
for the cover of the summer 1991 issue of 
the OAM. Professor Blodgett’s words are, as 
always, powerful. I hope we will receive more 
on this outstanding person’s life from the 
many who knew him. 
GORDON T. RIDLEY ’72 
Joliet, Ilinois 


The eulogy written for Robert E. Neil by 
Dr. Geoffrey Blodgett was a fine one, and 
would have pleased Dr. Neil very much, I 
am sure. 

I was one of his first students at Oberlin, 
in 1960-61. The class was History of Euro- 
pean Civilization, and that class was to be- 


come a yardstick for me for what good 
teaching (and learning) was all about. I had 
never experienced anything like it! From the 
moment he walked into class to the end of 
the SOth minute, he blasted us with a barrage 
of facts, figures, impressions, and interpre- 
tations, until our minds seemed close to 
bursting. He was well-organized, seldom 
looked at his notes, and packed in more solid 
knowledge than one could imagine. Looking 
over my class notes today, his lectures came 
back clearly. 

The classes were scary and exciting. Scary 
because Dr. Neil was so exacting, so de- 
manding, so intolerant of less-than-total ef- 
fort expended by his students. He would not 
tolerate half-hearted efforts, much less me- 
diocrity, and one grew to want to please him. 
He could be difficult, and he could embarrass 
you. But you never again handed in a shoddy, 
nonstructured, poorly-written paper. You 
were not expected to be perfect, but you 
were expected to put out perfect effort. 

He influenced more than my already 
present interest in history, in which I went 
on to get a master’s degree. The importance 
of getting facts straight, of using language 
correctly and precisely, of always questing 
for more knowledge to fill in the mosaic of 
the past—all were of paramount importance 
to him, and he instilled these qualities in us. 

I feel sad that two of the best and most 
memorable professors I ever had, at Oberlin 
or anywhere else, William Sellers of the 
English Department and now Robert Neil, 
are gone. 

But they live on in the minds and hearts 
and characters of their students. We cannot 
isolate which part of our characters come 
from whom. However, I know that some of 
the parts I value most in my own come from 
the training, encouragement, discipline, and, 
ultimately, caring of extraordinary people like 
Robert Neil. 

DIANE RYDELL ANDERSON °64 
Reston, Virginia 


Willoughbys’ Update 


We thought the Memorial Minute on Bob 
Neil was very well done. We felt lucky to 


enjoy his friendship the many years we were 
at Oberlin where my husband, Bob, was pro- 
fessor of flute. 

We were also interested to read about 
Carol Wincenc; Carol had her first two years 
of college flute instruction with my husband. 
She was one of five of Bob’s former students 
who came back and played a concert to cel- 
ebrate his receiving the first Wheeler Chair 
at the Oberlin conservatory. Bob is proud of 
the many students who studied with him and 
how successful they have been. 

We also were interested in your article 
about Max Bragado Darman; Bob remem- 
bers him from Oberlin. 

Five years ago we built a house on the 
island of New Castle, and Bob is teaching a 
three-day week at Peabody Conservatory 
(part of Johns Hopkins University). In the 
summers he does a master class at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and several weeks 
of teaching and performing with the Aeolian 
Chamber Players in their summer residence 
at Bowdoin College. 

I am still writing children’s books. A 
couple of months ago Field/Weekly Reader 
published a children’s mystery of mine that 
takes place on this island; it is a book-club 
selection. 

MAC WILLOUGHBY 
New Castle, New Hampshire 


Mealtimes Indeed Valuable 


v 


I enjoyed Carl Rowan’s recollections of his 
Oberlin days, especially the values of coed 
dining and the bull sessions that followed. 

When a third of the Lord girls (later 
Gulde girls) of 1936-37 returned for our 40th 
reunion, we remembered fondly the coed 
meals where we learned to relate to boys 
casually and refine our manners, and we re- 
called the tea dances where we prepared 
ourselves for any receiving line or social 
situation we might encounter. Although I 
was somewhat privileged, I learned a lot 
about other Americans. I was especially fond 
of the girl across the hall who had subsisted 
on a diet of turnips, potatoes, and onions 
for three years during the depression: I had 
no idea that was possible. I admired the 
beautiful black girl with so many fur coats 
and a father who arrived from Washington 
in huge cars. 

At local dances I often danced with 
blacks; I frequently walked between classes 
across Tappan Square with one of the best 
looking men on campus—a black. I got to 


Letters 
(er on) 


know lots of people and broadened my 
outlook. My years at Oberlin were precious 
and made me strong when I encountered 
prejudice at Penn State and in the Baltimore 
area. They made me a leader in fighting 
for integration. 


David Love, 
Robert Panos, and 
Michael Zimmerman 
wrote the 
BP America proposal 


It has made me and many of my class- 
mates sad to see how the blacks have sepa- 
rated themselves on campus today. We went 
to Oberlin to learn and broaden our view- 
points; it wasn’t always easy, but the oppor- 
tunity was there. I am grateful for what my 
Oberlin years have given me. It saddens me 
that the old dining halls are gone and 
mealtime is just a time to feed the body; I 
am sorry so many of the social opportunities 
we had (even though they sometimes seemed 
silly to us as students) have been omitted. I 
am delighted that Carl Rowan seems to agree 
with me and many of my classmates. 

LILLIAN “LEE” WALLACE LEYDIC °40 
Birdsnest, Virginia 


Wider Credit for BP Grant 


v 


We applaud the summer 1991 alumni 
magazine’s report on the College’s receipt 
of a generous grant from BP America in 
support of minority science and mathemat- 
ics education. While we recognize and ap- 


preciate Dean Penn’s leadership role as the 
liaison between the College and BP America, 
we urge the greater Oberlin community to 
recognize the extraordinary efforts of Asso- 
ciate Provost David Love, Associate Dean 
Robert Panos, and Associate Dean Michael 
Zimmerman in conceptualizing and writing 
an innovative and workable proposal. Pro- 
fessor Harry Spencer should also be recog- 
nized for his pioneering and continuing ef- 
forts in creating and refining the general- 
chemistry laboratory and problem-solving 
workshops whose continuation is an impor- 
tant component of the proposal to BP 
America. 

Academic-year workshops in general 
chemistry and in first-year calculus, not 
mentioned in the alumni magazine report, 
are the first part of the BP America-sup- 
ported program to be implemented. The 
workshops are nonstandard approaches to 
teaching science and mathematics, and their 
usefulness and availability are important for, 
but not limited to, minority students who 
are potential science and mathematics ma- 
jors. The workshops incorporate a combi- 
nation of pedagogical techniques used and 
publicized by mathematics professor Uri 
Treisman of the University of California at 
Berkeley. The techniques as we use them 
can be summarized in three principles: 

¢ Students who experience difficulty with 
standard mathematics and science courses 
respond more productively to the challenge 
of difficult material than to the more lim- 
ited challenge of strictly remedial material. 
(Remediation often is an early step in the 
many-step process of dealing with difficult 
material.) 

* Cooperative learning through participa- 
tion in study groups enhances both learning 
and morale. 

* Active learning (doing problems and 
learning to answer one’s own questions) is 
more effective than passive learning (having 
someone else demonstrate how to do a 
problem). 

Harry Spencer began the general-chem- 
istry laboratory workshop in 1989-90. While 
a few other institutions of higher learning 
present problem-solving workshops in 
chemistry, Oberlin is unique in offering a 
laboratory-based chemistry workshop as well 
as problem-solving workshops. Members of 
Oberlin’s mathematics faculty consulted with 
‘Treisman in designing the Oberlin calculus 
workshop program that started in 1990-91. 
The BP America grant permits continuation 
and refinement of both workshop programs. 
‘The programs are open to all students, but 
we make special efforts to inform minority, 
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low-income, and first-generation college 

students about the existence and advantages 
of the workshops. 

WILLIAM H. FUCHSMAN, Professor of Chemistry 

MICHAEL G. HENLE, Professor of Mathematics 

Members, BP America Grant Subcommitee 

of the Oberlin College 

Science Advisory Committee 


Protests AIDS Article 


Vv 


Concerning the feature “Touched by AIDS” 
[see this issue—Ed.], what if similar attention 
were paid to other debilitating diseases that 
don’t show up in current headlines to the 
extent that AIDS does? ‘Too much publicity 
about diseases comes and goes like passing 
fads. I see no point in discussing whether 
one disease is more heart-rending to indi- 
viduals, families, and friends than another. 
Apparently, deaths from AIDS have sky- 
rocketed much more than acceptance of 
available means to avoid the most common 
methods of AIDS transmission. 
RONALD D. ROGERS ’37 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Aye for the Bog and Creek 


Vv 


I occasionally have difficulty understanding, 
supporting, or questioning the Oberlin stance 
(voiced by College officials, trustees or 
alumni) but I do support, encourage, and 
applaud the College’s purchase of Camden 
Bog and its commitment to maintain Chance 
Creek reservation. 

My occasional retreats to Chance Creek 
between 1935 and 1939 helped me immeasur- 
ably in keeping a balance with many Oberlinites’ 
yearning to “straighten out the world.” 

F. RUSSELL HOYT ’39 
Rockville, Maryland 


More Are Alumni 


v 


Thank you for including a photograph of 
our extended family at commencement last 
spring (“Commencement-Reunion Album 
1991,” summer issue). For the record, more 
of us than Ralf [Hotchkiss ’69], the honor- 
ary degree recipient, and his sisters are 
Oberlin graduates. Our brother Dan and his 
wife, Fran (both members of the Class of 
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1976) were at Oberlin then for their cluster 
reunion. Another Oberlin graduate in the 
picture is Basil Tikoff ’87. 

For those interested enough to check out 
the photograph on page 25 of the summer 
issue, those pictured are (back row) Daniel 
Hotchkiss ’76, Romesh Mehta, Samuel 
Hotchkiss, Gerry Marsischky, and Basil 
Tikoff °87; (middle row) Katya Mehta, 
Hilton (Del) Hotchkiss, Samira Mehta, 
Andra Hotchkiss ’68, Sara Hotchkiss ’87, 
Katherine Hotchkiss, Linda Hotchkiss 
Mehta ’72, and Fran Stevenson Hotchkiss 
’76; (front row) Carolyn Hotchkiss (on Ralf's 
feet), Desmond Hotchkiss (on Ralfs lap), 
Ralf Hotchkiss ’69, and Debby Kaplan. 

It is also worthy of mention that the 
grandparents in this clan saw to it that five 
of their children had the financial resources 
to make it through an Oberlin undergradu- 
ate education. It is a mystery to me how 
they managed it, but I have five short years 
in which to figure out how Samira (Class of 
2000) and Katya (Class of 2002) are to have 
an equivalent advantage. 

LINDA HOTCHKISS MEHTA ’72 
Woodbridge, Connecticut 


The Real Eensy Beensy 
Spider 


v 


At last! Ron Grimes gives an opportunity 
(“Letters,” summer 1991) to recall the rea/ 
Urtext of the “Eensy Beensy Spider” song 
that he rightly calls a “macaronic conflation.” 
For some 40 years I have silently fretted 
over the baby-talk versions that Grimes 
(being a relative child himself) considers 
more canonical than Robert Fulghum’s. 

At my father’s (Nathaniel Berthoff ’19) 
knee I learned the echt-Urtext: 

The doggone spider went up the waterspout; 

It rained like the Sam Hill and washed the 

spider out. 

The sun came out and dried up the rain, 

And the rootin’-tootin’ sonofagun went up the 

spout again. 

Probably not politically correct enough 
to be sung around the Memorial Arch 
nowadays, but that’s the way it was. 

ROWLAND BERTHOFF ’42 
Princeton, New Jersey 


On Classmates’ Deaths 
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Sentimental one that I am, I have always 
enjoyed the alumni magazine. It is a great 
help in keeping up with friends and former 
teachers. 

During my senior year I boarded at 
Frederick Artz’s house at 157 North Pro- 
fessor. He would occasionally receive tele- 
phone calls to let him know a friend had 
died. I can still hear him, with his singularly 
octogenarian pith, “When you’re young, 
nobody dies. When you get old, everybody 
dies.” 

The summer 1991 issue packed a shock 
I had never before experienced. There were 
three names, back to back, of students 
whose faces and voices I remembered from 
Oberlin. I am referring to Bruce Anderson, 
Philip Shehadi, and Tom Barrett. I did not 
know any of them closely, but I remember 
them all. Bruce played Stockhausen and 
Schubert B flat on his senior recital. He 
told Howard Lubin he should be learning 
Beethoven sonatas instead of playing bridge 
in the con lounge. Philip was a friend of 
my friend Cindy F. We met for the first 
and only time on commencement day and 
had a conversation in one of those endless 
lunch lines at Dascomb. Tom accompanied 
dance classes; he and Ralph B. were always 
together. 

They were all good people. The news of 
their passings saddens me. Fred Artz was 84 
when he said that; but I’m not even 34 yet, 
and certainly not ready for “everybody” to 
die. What’s going on? 

RUSKIN K. COOPER ’79 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


What Suppressed 
Evidence? 


MA 


A summer-issue article announced that the 
lesbian/gay/bisexual reunion October 11 to 
13 would deal with “recovering the history 
of lesbian, gay, and bisexual persons and is- 
sues at Oberlin” (“An Invitation to the Les- 
bian/Gay/Bisexual Reunion: Historical Peek- 
a-Boo”). “Several professors will present their 
views and research on the subject, including 
the suppressed evidence that aluminum-re- 
finer Charles Martin Hall was gay,” author 
Gareth Fenley wrote. 

[ hope you intend to report on the substance 
of what is said regarding this matter. Whe- 


ther Hall was gay is of no consequence to 
me, but I believe a matter of suppressed 
evidence to be of import. If such was the 
case, who did the suppressing and by what 
means? It would be improper to allow this 
statement to stand without letting your 
readership know the truth, or lack of same, 
regarding the allegation. 
BILL BIGGLESTONE 
Tucson, Arizona 


I apologize for submitting to the alumni maga- 
zine an assertion that, as it turns out, I cannot 
substantiate. Those who had volunteered to ar- 
range the historical research for the reunion didn’t 
do it, and the professors were not involved in the 
program at all. The presentation was hastily— 
and successfully—redirected to a discussion of re- 
union participants’ personal experiences.—Gareth 


Fenley ’83 


PC or Not PC 
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In the “Around Tappan Square” section of 
the spring 1991 OAM I find another refer- 
ence to President Starr’s rumored search for 
another job while he takes his well-earned 
sabbatical. I am continually embarrassed by 
your magazine and other media unwittingly 
acting as tools for apparently disgruntled 
students, faculty, and staff who seem to be 
bent on getting rid of one of the finest ad- 
ministrator/scholar/performers to come 
along in a long time. Having known three of 
the last four OC presidents, I can say we are 
fortunate to have a person at the helm with 
President Starr’s credentials. Let’s lay to rest 
the innuendi and reverse the rumor process 
by circulating rumors that those disgruntled 
souls who are apparently finding it a little 
too hot in the classroom find something 
more to their liking. 

On another matter, I think your article 
about political correctness was absolutely 
priceless. Removed from campus activities 
and issues for more time than I would like 
to remember, I sympathize with those who 
are caught up in the maze of PC. Since 
reading the article, I have discussed the issue 
with some of my campus contacts. I simply 
ask, “What is the point?” Until someone 
devises a handbook on the topic, PC is des- 
tined for failure, as have been similar brain- 
washing tactics in the past. I am glad that 
when I departed the campus I soon shed 
whatever liberal viewpoints were bestowed 
upon me. What a relief. Instead of bogging 
down with politically correct viewpoints in 
dealing with life’s issues, I learned to deal 
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with facts, legal aspects, economic consid- 

erations, and (hold your breath) common 
sense. 

BERT L. LATRAN, JR. ’65 

Wellington, Ohio 


I had set aside your PC article in the Spring 
1991 Oberlin Alumni Magazine to read at a 
time when I could pause and reflect. The 
time came. Admittedly, the fact that I was 
asked to give a talk on cultural diversity 


Political correctness 
will dissolve into 
political awareness 


(Cultural Diversity Revisited: Reflections on 
Moving South) at the Council of Colleges 
of Arts and Sciences annual meeting in San 
Diego this November provided some im- 
petus. 

Of the many articles I have read on PC, I 
found yours the most comprehensive and 
insightful. As you noted, understanding PC 
is understanding a complex matrix of issues. 
The matrix is as of yet without form and will 
require a new paradigm. 

Your analysis of the PC climate at Oberlin 
was perceptive. Indeed, it took me back to 
the late ’50s when I was a student at Oberlin. 
Back to the future. There were extremes 
then; but as is true today, Oberlin functioned 
more as a workshop for the future than a 
congregation of monolithic opinion. We 
were PC then but didn’t know it. Oberlin 
has always been ahead of the times. 

Political correctness will dissolve into po- 
litical awareness and, in a perfect world, into 
diversity awareness. Oberlin will continue to 
push the limits, and we will all be the better 
for it. 

P.S. I would appreciate receiving a reprint 
of your article or another copy of the issue 
in which it appeared. I marked up my copy 


and would like to have a clear copy to dupli- 
cate if needed. 

J. IVAN LEGG ’61, Dean 

College of Sciences and Mathematics 

Auburn University, Alabama 


Reprints of “When PC Doesn’t Mean Personal 
Computer or Peace Corps” are available for a 
self-addressed stamped envelope sent to: PC Re- 
print, Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 153 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074.—Ed. 


The spring 1991 issue was great; love the 
article on PC especially. Keep it up. 

CARL FREIRE ’86 

Otsu-shi, Shiga-ken, Japan 


We love getting our alumni magazine. The 

last issue had particularly interesting articles 
(e.g., the one on being politically correct). 

JULIE KAUFMAN ’80 

BETH WRIGHT ’80 

Chicago, Illinois 


To Danny Klineman: I think it is nice that 
you have found a forum for your antiwar 
protests. However, since you support inter- 
vention when “one nation invades another” 
(your spring 1991 “Letters” entry), I would 
logically expect you to support U.S. in- 
volvement in Korea (North invaded South); 
Vietnam (ditto, my winter 1991 “Letters” 
entry); and Desert Storm. You seem to be 
protesting these involvements. Do you en- 
joy protesting even more than listening to 
your own logic? 

To Hilde Cherry; Excuuuse me! I had 
forgotten that I had signed a lifetime loyalty 
oath to “respect our liberal fallacies” 
(apologies to Gilbert and Sullivan’s Gondo- 
liers). By the way, Hilde, I do not consider 
myself a “conservative.” Isn’t it politically 
incorrect to stick simplistic labels on 
people? I hope you will not think less of 
me because I did not copy my conclusions 
about Vietnam from any spokesman for any 
political position. After long study, my 
conclusions were different from any I had 
seen or heard anywhere else, so I thought I 
would share them with you. If I included 
any ideas that I did not learn at Oberlin, I 
apologize. Was it the “Fonda-Euphoria” 
that irritated you? I think it is a useful 
concept to explain the incredibly forgiving 
attitude many have for left-wing guerilla/ 
terrorist bands anywhere in the world. This 
may calibrate your thinking: Imagine Ma- 
donna going to Iraq and giving Saddam a 
big wet kiss in the midst of Desert Storm. 
This is essentially what Jane Fonda did 

(continued on page 52) 
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College Faces $2 Million Deficit in 1992-93 


ollege budget planners project 


a $2 million decrease in the 
College’s 1992-93 unrestricted bud- 
get, Provost Sam Carrier announced 
at the October General Faculty 
meeting. 

The budget forecast is based 
primarily on enrollment estimates. 
The projected enrollment for 1992- 
93 is 2657 students, 75 students less 
than predicted in December 1990. 
The difference would reduce the 
College’s income by about 
$950,000, says Carrier. The num- 
ber of students receiving financial 
aid is expected to increase, as is the 
amount of grant aid they will need. 


The financial-aid projections ac- 
count for about $1,050,000 in ad- 
ditional expenses. 

The projected figures are tenta- 
tive, says Carrier, but while it is 
“very early in the budget-planning 
and forecasting process,” the College 
must begin to plan now to balance 
next year’s budget. 

Several options for cutting ex- 
penses are being explored. Because 
two-thirds of the College’s ex- 
penses are “people related,” says 
acting president Alfred MacKay, 
“we have to look at numbers or 
rate” and consider a reduction in 
the work force and/or its compen- 


sation. Campus renovation and re- 
furbishing projects may be post- 
poned or cancelled, and money set 
aside for those projects may be used 
for operating expenses. “We have 
to decide what is at the core of op- 
eration and what is peripheral,” says 
MacKay. 

This year’s budget (for 1991-92) 
was balanced after the College 
eliminated 20 positions and two 
programs—the Teachers Academy 
and the conservatory’s external-af- 
fairs office. Most of the positions 
were vacant at the time they were 
cut, but seven people left College 
employment. 


100 Years of Oberlin Sociology 


To celebrate the heritage of 100 years of sociology 
at Oberlin, the Department of Sociology sponsored 
a series of three lectures this fall. In September 
Patricia Hill Collins, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy and African-American studies at the University 
of Cincinnati, spoke about the challenge of black- 
feminist thought. In October Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity professor of sociology and international 
relations Alejandro Portes (see photograph) deliv- 
ered the Yinger Lecture, “Gaining the Upper Hand: 
Social Capital and Entrepreneurship among For- 
eign-born Minorities.” The Yinger Lecture was es- 
tablished to honor Emeritus Professor J. Milton 
Yinger, a world-renowned sociologist and anthro- 
pologist who taught at Oberlin from 1947 to 1987. 
Thomas B. Gold, associate professor of sociology 
and chair of the Center for Chinese Studies at the 
University of California at Berkeley, spoke in No- 
vember about the emergence of civil society in 
China. 

During the 1890s, when the settling dust of the 
Industrial Revolution’s sweeping changes revealed 
social upheaval, sociology was emerging as a prac- 
tical field of study that focused on social problems 


and social reform. 
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Oberlin College offered its first 
sociology course in 1891, a year be- 
fore the University of Chicago estab- 
lished the country’s first department 
of sociology. Oberlin’s course was 
taught by John R. Commons in the 
Department of Political Science and 
Sociology. In 1910 the College estab- 
lished a Department of Economics 
and Sociology, with majors possible 
in either division. Although it is not 
clear when a separate department 
was created, sociology courses were 
listed separately in 1914. 

Thirty years later the department, 
after incorporating a number of an- 
thropology courses into its curricu- 
lum, changed its name to the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. The 
marriage of the two continued until 1987, when the 
anthropologists on the faculty formed a separate de- 
partment. Today, Oberlin’s sociology curriculum in- 
corporates many of the field’s specialities, 
emphasizing comparative, international, and inter- 
disciplinary approaches to the study of society. 
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College and Unions Struggle 
with Affiliation and Contract Disputes 


A recent vote of the Oberlin 
College Employees Associa- 
tion (OCEA) to affiliate with the 
United Auto Workers (UAW) is 
the subject of a current National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
investigation. At the time of the 
July vote OCEA undisputably 
represented the College’s 188 em- 
ployees in the trades and service 
positions. The College has refused 
to recognize the UAW as the em- 
ployee group’s new bargaining 
agent because some of the affected 
employees contest the affiliation 
vote. 

The NLRB has received three 
requests to investigate the dispute. 
The College filed a representation 
petition October 4, requesting that 
the board determine which union, 
OCEA or the UAW, is the legiti- 
mate bargaining agent. Both the 
UAW and OCEA later filed unfair- 
labor-practice charges against the 
College; each cited failure to bar- 
gain in good faith and refusal to 
recognize the affiliation. The NLRB 
began investigation of the unfair-la- 
bor-practice charges in November. 

In June OCEA had initiated 
meetings with the UAW to discuss 
affiliation. The UAW followed up 


by mailing information about the 


Want More 
News? 


The OAM doesn’t have the 
space to publish all the news 
about the campus; if your appe- 
tite has been whetted for more, 


you might consider subscribing 
to the College faculty and staff 
newspaper, the Observer, or to 


one of the student periodicals, 
including the Review. 


UAW and affiliation to all College 
trades and service personnel and held 
a meeting to answer their questions. 
The vote to affiliate, held July 17, 
passed by a margin of 58 to 31. 
OCEA and UAW officials signed 
an affiliation agreement July 31. 

Some support-staff personnel 
criticized the vote, saying that it 
should not have been held in the 
summer, when many employees are 
out of town, and that employees 
had not received sufficient advance 
notification. Ruth Johnson, presi- 
dent of OCEA, told the Oberlin 
Review that notice of the vote was 
mailed to all support-staff employ- 
ees 15 days ahead of time in ac- 
cordance with OCEA bylaws. 

In late October trade and ser- 
vice employees received an un- 
signed memo, purportedly from 
OCEA, stating that the bylaws, and 
therefore the affiliation vote, are 
invalid. 

Shortly after the July affiliation 
vote was taken the College Office 
of Human Resources received two 
petitions, with a total of about 60 
signatures, against affiliation with 
the UAW, says A.G. Monaco, di- 
rector of human resources. On the 
advice of its lawyers, the College has 
assumed what it says is a neutral 
position in the employee group’s 
dispute, but it continues to recog- 
nize OCEA as the support staffs 
collective-bargaining agent and to 
adhere to OCEA’s contract, which 
does not expire until July 1, 1993. 

The UAW will also honor 
OCEA’s contract, say Johnson and 
Donna Vargo, president of UAW 
Local 2192, the local named in the 
affiliatuton agreement. 

“We've known about OCEA’s 
contract since the beginning of the 
affiliation process,” says Vargo. “There 
has never been any question about 
honoring it. The only problem is 


that the College won’t recognize the 
UAW.” 

In an October 10 memo to the 
Oberlin College community, Mo- 
naco explained the College’s deci- 
sion to petition the NLRB: “The 
College is committed to allowing 
members of OCEA to settle this 
matter among themselves, but to 
date little progress has been made.” 

The College’s questions about 
union representation are un- 
founded, says Vargo. Aware of the 
petitions protesting the affiliation 
vote, Vargo says that the affiliation 
is complete and valid. “All we’ve 
ever asked is that [College adminis- 
trators] sit down and talk with us,” 
she says. 

Among the issues the UAW 
wants to discuss with the College 
administration are time studies, team 
concepts, subcontracting, and health 
and safety issues. In September, say- 
ing that the College refused to ad- 
dress them, the UAW filed seven 
unsafe-working-condition charges 
against the College with the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration. In an October 9 letter to 
the support staff, Monaco wrote, 
“We have met several times with 
members of the OCEA Executive 
Committee on these matters and will 
continue to do so.” 

Trade and service personnel are 
one of two Oberlin College em- 
ployee groups with union affiliation. 
The College’s administrative assis- 
tants are represented by the Oberlin 
College Office and Professional 
Employees (OCOPE), Local 502 of 
the Office and Professional Em- 
ployees International Union. In Au- 
gust OCOPE and the College 
ratified a three-year contact. The 
agreement came after a long and 
tense negouation, during which each 
side accused the other of bad-faith 
bargaining and unprofessionalism. 
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Quick Response Saves Art Works 
During Air-Conditioning Malfunction 


Qi response by College 
personnel protected the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum’s (AMAM) 
world-renowned collection when 
the building’s climate-control sys- 
tem failed during the evening of 
September 9. 

Museums maintain humidity 
levels at 45 to 50 percent to pre- 
serve art works; during Oberlin’s 
system failure, humidity inside the 
AMAM rose to 80 percent in some 
areas. Sudden changes in humidity 
are “very unhealthy for a work of 
art,” says Anne Moore, acting di- 
rector of the museum. While no 
work was damaged, about a half 
dozen were affected, she says. They 
will be closely observed during the 
next few months. 

The situation was caused by a 
malfunctioning switch in the 
museum’s system of coolers and 
chillers. Water flowed into Hall 
Auditorium’s basement, disabling 
the main and back-up systems of 
chillers that control the museum’s 
climate. 

When the problem was discov- 
ered the next morning, the heating, 
ventilation, and air-conditioning 
(HVAC) staff, with the help of 
plumbers, electricians, and build- 
ings and grounds workers, began 
pumping water out of Hall’s base- 
ment. Inside the AMAM, museum 
staff quickly went to work to sta- 
bilize the environment. Staff 
members of the Intermuseum 
Conservation Association, who 
were also combatting high humid- 
ity in their work space inside the 
museum building, gave advice. 

Works most vulnerable to hu- 
midity—especially works on wood 
panels—were moved to the lowest- 
humidity areas. Dehumidifiers were 
placed in each gallery and, because 
4 sudden decrease of humidity is as 
damaging as an increase, the cli- 
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mate was gradually stabilized. 

Because gallery lights and visi- 
tors’ bodies would have exacerbated 
the problems, the museum was 
closed to the public for two weeks 
while the damaged air-condition- 
ing units were repaired. Security 
staff worked around the clock, 
monitoring the humidity-measuring 
devices and manipulating and 
emptying dehumidifiers. 

“This incident dramatizes some 
of the long-term problems this 
complex has,” says Moore. “We 
need to make a commitment, not 
only to maintain, but to take full 
advantage of our extraordinary col- 
lection.” 

The College has taken measures 
to prevent a recurrence of such an 


emergency. The existing main 
chiller will either be overhauled or 
replaced, says Eugene Matthews, 
assistant to the director of the 
physical plant. Meantime, the 
College has installed a rented back- 
up chiller and has attached an alarm 
to the museum’s humidity sensor 
that will sound in the security of- 
fice, which is staffed 24 hours a 
day, if humidity levels rise or fall 
five degrees. Buildings and grounds 
staff are also devising an alarm that 
will notify the security office if the 
museum’s HVAC equipment shuts 
down, says Matthews. 

“When the alarms are in place 
I am certain that we'll be protected 
from another climate-control sys- 
tem failure,” says Moore. 


Field to Field House 


During their October 5 meeting Heisman Club members visited the 


field-house-construction site with Robert Meyer, director of facilities 


planning and construction. Field-house construction began in early Au- 


gust and should be complete in July 1992. 


Be, 
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Oberlin Welcomes New Students 


ailing from as far away as 

Nepal and the Ivory Coast, 
795 new Oberlin College students 
arrived in Oberlin in August. The 
incoming students include the 722- 
member Class of 1995, 601 en- 
rolled in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and 121 in the Conserva- 
tory of Music; and 65 transfer stu- 
dents, 57 in the college and eight 
in the conservatory. Six perfor- 
mance- and artist-diploma candi- 
dates and two historical-perfor- 


mance graduate students have en- 
rolled in the conservatory. 

The incoming students represent 
17 foreign countries and 46 states, 
including Puerto Rico and Guam. 
More than 20 percent of the new 
students are minorities. 

New conservatory students were 
chosen from an applicant pool of 
885, the largest in 17 years. Sev- 
enty-seven percent of them scored 
in the top two levels on their en- 
trance auditions; 49 percent of them 


received superior-level composite 
ratings. 

In the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the aggregate Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test score of the new 
students was lower than last year’s 
aggregate score and fewer students 
ranked in the top 10th of their high- 
school classes. Despite these de- 
clines, Director of College 
Admissions Thomas C. Hayden says 
the new students are impressive and 
diverse. 


On the Campus and on the Move 


T he Students Violist Kirsten 
Docter ’92 won first prize in 

the William Primrose Memorial 
Scholarship competition held at the 
19th International Viola Congress 
at Ithaca College in June. The prize 
was $1750 and the opportunity to 
premiere Richard Lane’s Aria and 
Allegro for Viola and Orchestra with 
the Air Force String Orchestra. W 
Violinist Kangwon Lee ’92 has won 
the Verna Ross-Orndorff Austro- 
American music award. Lee received 
$3000 to attend the Academy of the 
Salzburg Mozarteum’s summer 
program in Austria. W Sophomore 
Michael Lizotte recently won first 
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prize in the national young artists’ 
competition in organ performance 
sponsored by the Boston chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists. W 
In March Hiren Patel 92 partici- 
pated in phase one of the Introduc- 
tion to Biomedical Research program 
held at the National Institute of 
Health in Maryland. W The Oberlin 
Jazz Ensemble, directed by Professor 
of Afro-American Music Wendell 
Logan, performed April 6 at the 
Notre Dame University collegiate 
jazz festival and was selected as one 
of the three best bands in the event. 
Solo awards were won by Oberlin 
ensemble members Isaac ben Ayala 


Brubeck’s Jazz at OC 


The Dave Brubeck Quartet performed to a near-ca- 
pacity crowd at Finney Chapel September 28. It was 
Brubeck’s fourth Oberlin performance; the recording 
of his first performance here—Jazz at Oberlin—in 1953, 


rocketed the pianist/composer to stardom. 


While Brubeck was originally associated with the 
intricate, lightly swinging “West Coast Cool” style, 
he also toured with bebop artists Dizzy Gillespie, 
Charlie Parker, and Stan Getz. Brubeck, who has be- 


come known for his emphasis on improvisation and 
adventurous harmonic and odd time signature ex- 
perimentation, has also written 10 choral/symphonic 
works on religious themes and several ballets. 


92, piano; Ronald Baker ’91, 
trumpet; Adam Erdos ’93, alto 
saxophone; Rudy Gonzales ’93, 
tenor saxophone; Jason Jackson 793, 
trombone; Lamont O’Neill 791, 
voice; and Matthew Schneider ’92, 
bass. | 


The Faculty Professor of Chemis- 
try Martin Ackermann has been 
awarded $20,000 from the Petroleum 
Research Fund of the American 
Chemical Society for his project 
Transition-Metal Carbonyl Com- 
plexes of alpha-Azoimine Ligands. W 
In May Alice Chalifoux, teacher of 
harp, received an honorary doctorate 
of fine arts from Bowdoin College in 
recognition of her career as per- 
former, teacher, and administrator. 
Vv Marcia Colish, Frederick B. Artz 
Professor of History, has been named 
to a three-year term on the editorial 
board of the American Historical Re- 
view, the journal of the American 
Historical Association. This fall she 
began a one-year term as president 
of the Medieval Academy of America. 
Vv During the summer Professor of 
Theater Roger Copeland partici- 
pated in a panel discussion, “Creative 
vs. Critics,” in Israel, and was a mem- 
ber of a National Endowment for the 
Arts dance panel in Washington, 

(continued on page 51) 
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Oberlin College Athletic Hall of Fame 


Recognizes 4 Former Athletes 


ore than 135 alumni and 

friends gathered at the 
Oberlin College Inn May 24 to cel- 
ebrate the induction of four former 
College athletes into the Oberlin 
College Athletic Hall of Fame. 
The ceremonies were part of 
the Department of Athletics 
and Physical Education’s an- 
nual spring banquet. Heisman 
Club Executive Board mem- 
ber Mickey Cochrane ’52 was 
master of ceremonies for the 
fourth consecutive year. The 
induction of this year’s hon- 
orees brought the Hall of 
Fame membership to 48 
former College athletes, 
coaches, and administrators. 
The 1991 inductees are: 

¢ Patric Cavanaugh °48, 
who received a contract to play 
professional baseball with the 
Cleveland Indians after his 
1941 high-school graduation. 
With the start of World War 
II, he joined the Marine Corps 
and enrolled in Oberlin’s V- 
12 program in 1943-44. After 
active duty in Okinawa, Japan, 
and China he returned to 
Oberlin and earned the B.A. 
degree. Cavanaugh earned 
three letters in baseball, two 
in basketball, and one in foot- 
ball. He was co-captain of the 1948 
baseball team, batted .413, regis- 
tered a win-loss record of 5-2, and 
received the A.G. Comings Award 
for his play as an outfielder and 
pitcher. In accepting his award 
Cavanaugh said, “Whatever I have 
done I owe to Oberlin.” 

* David Staley ’52, who won nine 
Oberlin varsity letters, three each 
in cross country, swimming, and 
track. He was a member of six Ohio 
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Athletic Conference (OAC) cham- 
pionship teams (three in swimming, 
two in cross country, and one in 
track), and he was captain of the 
1951 cross-country team. A note- 


Cavanaugh 


worthy middle-distance runner and 
swimmer, Staley was one of the best 
runners in the OAC throughout his 
collegiate career. He took top hon- 
ors and broke the course record in 
the six-mile Cincinnati Elks road 
race in both 1950 and 1951. “This 
is a wonderful moment for me,” 
Staley said in accepting his award. 
“This evening combines the two 
things that I cherish very much, 
athletics and Oberlin College.” 


¢ Victor Guerrieri ’72, who was 
the first Oberlin basketball player 
named to the AIl-OAC first team, 
and was a two-time Academic All- 
American. He scored 1651 points in 
four seasons, the third highest 
all-time record. As a sopho- 
more Guerrieri led Oberlin 
to a 16-6 record and the team’s 
first OAC tournament cham- 
pionship. Guerrieri’s single- 
game high of 43 points, 
scored in a 107-72 win over 
Carnegie-Mellon during his 
senior season, established an 
Oberlin record that stood for 
15 years. “Oberlin was a spe- 
cial time for me, and it’s nice 
to come back and receive an 
award like this,” said Guerrieri 
as he accepted his award. 
¢ Julia Thompson Robinson 
’81, the second women in- 
ducted into the Oberlin Col- 
lege Athletic Hall of Fame. 
She earned eight varsity let- 
ters—one in track, three in 
basketball, and four in volley- 
ball. In her first and only sea- 
son with the track team in 
1979, she broke the school 
record in the shot put with a 
throw of 38 feet, 6 inches, a 
mark that still stands. Her 
basketball teammates named 
Robinson “most improved” during 
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her sophomore season and “most 
inspirational” the following year. 
She was captain of the 1978 volley- 
ball squad, and was voted “most in- 
spirational” for the 1979 season. 
Her friend and former teacher, 
Sidney Rosenfeld, professor of 
German, received the award on her 
behalf. 
—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 


\ 


Guerrier 


Thompson Robinson 
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Mickey Cochrane 
52 and Samuel “Scotty” 
Cooper °36 chat with 
Ohio Baseball Hall of 
Fame volunteer Bill 
Brannan. (Right) 
Christopher Donaldson 
accepts the Moses 
Fleetwood Walker 
Memoiral Award from 
Ohio Baseball Hall of 
Fame founder and 
president Thomas Eakin. 


Delfon Curlpepper’s Tale of Tenacity 


elfon Curlpepper had a lot to 

be proud of in summer 1987. 
He had graduated with a B aver- 
age from Detroit’s Western High 
School, where he had been a stand- 
out sprinter and a defensive end on 
the football team. He had enrolled 
at Oberlin College, becoming the 
first person in his family to go to 
college. And in the neighborhood 
where he had become a role model 
for younger kids, nearly everyone 
was rooting for him. But barely two 
weeks into his first semester at 
Oberlin, Delfon wrote a desperate 


letter to his grandmother about 
how unhappy he was. 

He didn’t know then that his 
inner-city public school hadn’t suf- 
ficiently prepared him for college. 
But he did know he felt out of his 
element in Oberlin. He had never 
heard of many of the things dis- 
cussed in his classes, and he hated, 
he says, not being able to answer 
questions other students could. 
Exhausted after long days spent in 
classes, at work, and on the foot- 
ball field, he had trouble making 


time for his studies. 


Packing for Christmas break 
that first year, with the stress of 
finals week fresh in his mind, he 
told his best friend he didn’t want 
to come back. But his innate aver- 
sion to quitting, his family’s sup- 
port, and a self-imposed obligation 
to live up to the expectations 
people in his neighborhood had of 
him encouraged him to hold on. 
And besides, the track season was 
about to begin. 

Delfon had chosen Oberlin over 
the several bigger and more athleti- 
cally renowned schools that had 


Oberlinians Nearly Steal the Show 
at Ohio Baseball Hall of Fame Induction 
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embers of the Oberlin Col- 
lege community, Moses 
Fleetwood Walker’s family, and 
baseball aficionados gathered on the 
field of Toledo’s Ned Skeldon Sta- 
dium August 22 to celebrate the in- 
duction of Moses Fleetwood Walker, 
a member of the Class of 1882, into 
the Ohio Baseball Hall of Fame. One 
of the hall of fame’s six 1991 induct- 
ees, Walker, who died in 1924, was 
the first African-American to play 
major-league baseball. Also honored 
at the ceremonies were Samuel 
“Scotty” Cooper 736 and College 
senior Christopher Donaldson. 

A member of Oberlin’s 1881 
baseball team, Walker joined 
Toledo’s professional team in 1883. 
When the Toledo team moved up 
to the American Association—then 
a major league—the following year, 
he became the first black major 
leaguer (see “Moses Led the Way: 
First Black Major Leaguer” in the 
Fall 1990 OAM), Mickey Cochrane 
"$2 presented Walker for the award: 
Walker’s greatnephew Dennis 
Palmer accepted it. 

Cooper, a member of the Oberlin 


College Heisman Club, an alumni 
support group for athletics, received 
the Ohio Baseball Hall of Fame 
Commendation for his contribu- 
tions to Ohio baseball history. 
While researching Walker’s life in 
conjunction with the Oberlin Col- 
lege Athletic Hall of Fame’s induc- 
tion of Walker in May 1990, 
Cooper discovered Walker’s 
unmarked grave in Steubenville, 
Ohio, and identified his closest liv- 
ing relatives. Cooper’s proposition 
that the Heisman Club donate a 
tombstone led to a graveside cer- 
emony held October 18, 1990. 
Donaldson became the first re- 
cipient of the hall of fame’s Moses 
Fleetwood Walker Memorial 
Award. The award will be presented 
annually to a minority high school 
or college student from Ohio who 
is accomplished both athletically and 
academically. Donaldson, a city of 
Oberlin native, was a member of the 
College’s 1988, 1989, and 1990 
baseball teams. An outfielder, he set 
seven school records and was named 
to the 1990 All-North Coast Ath- 
—CN 


letic Conference team. 
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clamored to recruit him. He had 
liked what Oberlin’s admissions 
officers and athletic recruiters told 
him about the College almost as 
much as his family had. But in 
1987, more than anything else, 
Delfon wanted to run. 
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He always knew he was fast— 
racing around as a kid and partici- 
pating in programs at the West 
Side Cultural and Athletic Club, his 
neighborhood recreation center. 
But he didn’t begin seriously fo- 
cusing on running until he was a 
teenager. When he was 16 he out- 
ran his father, who had, in his 
youth, been such an outstanding 
sprinter at Delfon’s high-school 
alma mater that people in the 
neighborhood still talk about his 
victories. 

That same year Delfon earned 
the undisputed, if unofficial, title 
of fastest man in his neighbor- 
hood, which he has defended suc- 
cessfully every summer since, by 
winning the highlight of the ath- 
letic club’s summer program—the 
100-yard dash. 

With those victories, the ex- 
hilaration of speed—and especially 
of winning—became more neces- 
sary than fun. 

So when training for the 1987- 
88 indoor-track season began in 
Oberlin, Delfon was there. Even 
though he didn’t run as well as he 
would have liked, and his classes 
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SPORTS 


at Oberlin 


were still difficult, things were im- 
proving. He was beginning to un- 
derstand what his coaches and 
mentors had been telling him for 
years: “A true champion must be 
focused.” 

Delfon decided to apply that 
maxim to his studies as well as to 
his running. He talks to himself, 
he says, and throughout that first 
summer break he’d look in the 
mirror and tell himself, “Concen- 
trate; nobody can beat you; you will 
win; you will succeed.” 

When his sophomore year be- 
gan, Delfon knew he was ready. He 
went to classes, to work, and to 
football practice, and still managed 
to keep up with studies. That spring 
he won his first North Coast Ath- 
letic Conference (NCAC) champi- 
onship in the men’s indoor-track 
60-yard dash. The following year 
he successfully defended his title, 
won the conference championship 
in the outdoor season’s 100- and 
200-meter dashes, and was named 
outstanding men’s indoor-track 
performer by the NCAC coaches. 
In 1991 he took first place in the 
60-yard dash for the third con- 
secutive year, a feat assistant foot- 
ball and track coach Darrell Hazell 
calls “remarkable.” 

“There are so many variables 
that can interfere with a sprinter’s 
concentration,” says Hazell. “But 
Delfon has a great work ethic, and 
that kept him on top.” 

That work ethic has also kept 
him engaged in his studies. A gov- 
ernment major, Delfon returned to 
Oberlin this fall to complete his 
degree. Ironically, he had a bad 
1990-91 outdoor-track season, and 
at the conference meet an up-and- 
coming sprinter from Allegheny 
College ran off with his 100- and 
200-meter dash championships. 

Ending his Oberlin athletic ca- 
reer on that sour note bothers him, 
says Delfon, but he has come to 
terms with it. “I’ve always believed 
that there are no excuses for los- 


ys : : 
ing,” he says. “I wasn’t able to focus 
enough, I didn’t concentrate enough, 
and I lost.” 

Although he couldn’t focus dur- 
ing the outdoor season, he hasn’t lost 
the ability. He has turned his atten- 
tion and phenomenal energies to a 
future that includes marriage to his 
fiancée, Leisa Byars 91, and a ca- 
reer. Once aspiring to be a lawyer— 
an option he hasn’t dismissed—he is 
now considering becoming an agent 
for professional athletes. He plans to 
enter a graduate-school program in 
sports management in fall 1992. 

Four years after that first trying 
semester, as the end of this fall se- 
mester approaches, Delfon is sure he 
won't be coming back to Oberlin in 
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the spring. 


across Tappan Square. 


Delfon Curlpepper races 
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Jack Stellman °59 
is remembered in 
the NAMES Project 

Memorial Quilt. 


‘Touched 
by AIDS 


First-person experiences with the 


worldwide epidemic: Excerpts from accounts by Oberlin alumni 


Y DAUGHTER IS HIV-POSITIVE 


Last summer our daughter Becky was on top of the world. She had 


good health, exuberance for living, a wonderful husband, many loyal 


friends, and a challenging job. She would enter law 
school in the fall, and her scholarship application had 
made it to the finals. She planned to work part time 
after earning her law degree, while she and Dan started 
their family. 

Then her life changed. A friend confided she might 
have AIDS but was afraid to be tested. Becky accompa- 
nied her to the clinic, and they both were tested. A week 
later they learned the results. The friend was negative; 
Becky was HIV-positive. 

Becky was shocked. Why should she be at risk? She 
wasn’t promiscuous. She hadn’t used IV drugs. She’d 
had no blood transfusions. Where did she get it? 

Dan was the logical source, but his tests were nega- 
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tive. That left her boy friend from college seven years 
before. Attempts to contact him failed. He had died of 
AIDS two months earlier. 

Becky and Dan have abandoned their dream of having 
children. The one chance in three that their child would 
be infected is too great. 

Becky’s doctor encouraged her law-school plans, but 
she was frozen in her job because it provided her only 
health insurance. Her employer suggested she work half 
time to keep the insurance, but the school would not 
permit half-time attendance. So Becky abandoned her 
dream of law school. 

HIV closed some doors in Becky’s life; she opened 
new ones. She found that HIV-positive women are fre- 
quently undiagnosed, and governmental services often 
neglect them. She began to fight back. She attended sup- 
port groups and conferences; she spoke to groups and 
the media; and she has started a newsletter for HIV- 
positive women. 

At first I tried to keep Becky’s infection secret. I was 
afraid her sexually transmitted disease would reflect on 
me. Eventually I realized that my silence encouraged the 
assumption of many Oregonians that the epidemic won’t 
happen here. It was time for this mother to come out of 
the closet. 

I joined the local AIDS-information group, which en- 
courages prevention and testing and supports those who 
are infected. I have located educational materials, created 
posters for public bulletin boards, staffed our booth at 
public events, spoken to groups, and worked on the local 
hot line. 


Today I am fighting shoulder to shoulder with my 
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daughter in one of the most important battles of our 
time.— Margaret Mellinger Denison ’48, Corvallis, 
Oregon 


LIVING WITH HIV 

March 1987, a bright Saturday morning. I dress care- 
fully, knowing that, come afternoon, I might feel as if 
I've stumbled into another lifetime. Like a diver de- 
scending slowly under water, I take a long, slow route to 
the health center, stopping for a paper and a last break- 
fast while still innocent. 

I nod knowingly as the nurse reads the results, refus- 
ing to reveal the avalanche of emotions released. She 
continues, reciting resources available to me as an HIV- 
positive person, but I excuse myself and head to the 
front door. 

It’s the same outside as when I went in: sunny, almost 
warm. But I am different. 

The succeeding days are a descent into a morass of 
despair. What chance is there now, for health, for hap- 
piness, for a relationship? What of the past few years 
would I, could I, have changed? Perhaps this is cosmic 
punishment for evils I have perpetrated: not loving my- 
self enough, or keeping too much anger at my parents 
compressed within me too long. Every few minutes I 
probe my body, asking it how it feels. 

I often wake up in the middle of the night, having 
been visited by nightmares, helpless to stop deep tears. 
At some point come the nights when the tears unexpect- 
edly stop, leaving the stillness of 4 a.m., the distant blar- 
ing of foghorns, and me, sitting bolt upright in the 
darkness, catching my breath. A voice (my voice?) drifts 
through. 

“You’re here. It’s OK. You're safe.” An unnamed 
quality in the universe reaches out and assures me I am 
part of the world, not separate from it, not different. As 
a nonobservant, rather passionless Jew, I am not keen on 
ascribing meaning to these early-morning whispers, but 
their power is impossible to deny. I have received a gift I 
didn’t ask for. I latch onto a metaphor: the threatening 
darkness is a tunnel through which I am travelling, a 
voyage through pain that I will complete as long as I 
don't stop. 

When J arrived at Oberlin in 1976, I was an intro- 
verted, self-assumed intellectual, quickly humbled by the 
unforeseen twin pressures of growing up and coming 
out. I gave little attention to academics, and I grew to 
disparage my intellectual capabilities in light of an in- 
ability to overcome a resolute resistance to schoolwork. 

How ironic that it took a positive HIV-antibody test 
to awaken my long-dormant curiosity about the world, 
an openness to discovery and experimentation first 
learned at Oberlin. 

I’ve dusted off those traits, and am running a search 
for answers on how to live with HIV, medically and 
philosophically. I've learned that, apart from medical 
complications in the years to come, I can choose how I 
view HIV in my life. Perhaps the most difficult challenge 
is integrating pain—as friends die and I face my own 
mortality—with sudden explosions of joy that accom- 


pany new insights. 
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Both my best friend and my former lover died last 
year, and no acquired sense of wholeness, however real, 
completely compensates for that loss. I feel their spirit in 
an invisible whirl around me. I laugh when I see things 
they would find funny, and I cry when I’m alone and 
reflect on our common histories, to which I am now the 
only witness. Their presence keeps me focused, and re- 
veals an absolute responsibility: with my newly found 
strengths and visions I must weave the remnants of their 
laughter and their pain into a bold, 
rippling fabric that slowly unfurls 
in my life-— Ralph Buchalter ’80, 
Oakland, California 


THE JOURNEY 

I am strong today because I started 
grieving a year before Mark died. 
I confronted my anger and fear 
early. Our relationship had 
changed. Spontaneity and adven- 
ture, the foundation of our 10 
years together, had been replaced 
by tired days on the couch. Mark 
began to detach himself from our . 
life, withdrawing and communicating less and less until I 
became his only conduit to his friends, family, and the 
world outside our home. A role I hated. 

Mark stopped eating, laughing, and walking at 
Thanksgiving. The last month of his life he spent at 
home in bed, confused and in pain. A ferocious winter 
storm devastated the island on December 16. The power 
went out, the roads were impassable, and the tempera- 
ture plunged into single digits. Mark spent his last days 
bundled in blankets, heated by kerosene, in the dark. He 
died December 20, before power was restored. 

It has been six months since Mark died. The grieving 
continues, taking many forms, mostly loneliness and 
anger. When Mark was first diagnosed with AIDS two 
years ago, we embarked on a final journey together 
into life, not death. My journey continues, alone, en- 
riched by my time with Mark.— David Neil Lewis ’78, 
Bainbridge Island, Washington 


LEARNING ABOUT LIVING THROUGH AIDS PATIENTS 
As a health and sexuality educator for the University of 
Georgia Student Health Service, in 1986 I became re- 
sponsible for AIDS education on our campus. It has been 
the most compelling experience of my life. 

The most intense experience has been facilitating a 
support group for students and community members in- 
fected with HIV or having AIDS. This year seven in the 
group have died, and as I mourn them, I realize how 
much they have taught me in their struggle. They have 
taught me courage and a profound respect for the hu- 
man spirit, which seems to endure and thrive even in the 
face of this epidemic. 

Another AIDS-related event recently touched my life 
profoundly. In February I brought a large section of the 
AIDS Memorial Quilt to the university. I had requested 
that the panel for Jack Stellman °59, my classmate and 

(continued on page 46) 
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Anna Louise Strong 05, 
better known for her 
social activism and 
journalism, 1s included 
in Women 


Composers and 
Hymnists. 


OBERLIN 


HYMN MAKERS isis wise conic 


tion of conservatory music and liberal arts college, Oberlin has provided a 


variety of voices for the ongoing chorus of congregational song 


BY MARY LOUISE VANDYKE ’47 
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and gospel songs, in strictly rhymed and metered texts and free- 


flowing poetry, in psalm paraphrase and social statement—Oberlin 


hymn makers have expressed the Oberlin spirit since the 
Pes: s beginnings. In all their hymn making is a touch 
of the Oberlin tendency to plant one 
foot firmly in the past while using the 
other to change the present. 

Emily H. Miller, Class of 1857, a 
college and university administrator, 
wrote a hymn, “Rallying Song,” for 
young temperance crusaders. Caroline 
Goodenough ’18, a missionary in Natal, 
raised the consciousness of her contem- 
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poraries to racial and social injustices in 


William Watkins Reid, Jr. ’47 responded 
to a resolution to impeach President 
Nixon in 1973 with his hymn “God of 
our common life.” The vignettes that 
follow explore the activities of these and 
other Oberlin hymn makers. 


THE FIRST OBERLIN HYMN MAKERS 

Perhaps the earliest Oberlin graduate to use the persua- 
sive power of hymn singing was George Nelson Allen, 
Class of 1838. His Oberlin career included roles as teacher 
of sacred music, professor, principal of the Preparatory 
Department, professor of geology and natural history, 


Africa with her hymns. And clergyman. 


and secretary and treasurer of the College. 

Foremost—from 1838 to 1864—Allen was teacher of 
music at Oberlin, where he founded Musical Union and 
the Oberlin Choir. He printed much of the ensembles’ 
music from hand-carved blocks of cherry wood. 

A hymn sung earnestly and musically had potential to 
bring the singer nearer the Holy Spirit, Allen believed; 
so he brought out Oberlin’s first hymnal in pocket size 
to enable faculty and students to join in hymn singing 
throughout the daily College routine. 

Many early 19th-century American hymn writers bal- 
anced the newly emerging styles of camp-meeting and 
singing-school tunes with European models. (Through- 
out the Oberlin campus, the “correct” German ideal 
persisted, and the conservatory course ultimately was 
based on the Leipzig curriculum.) Allen’s 1844 tune 
MATTLAND, written to Thomas Shepherd’s “Must 
Simon [Jesus] bear the cross alone,” was constructed to 
conform to his teacher Lowell Mason’s blueprint for 
“scientific” music. It expressed enough distinctive flavor, 
however, to be given the name WESTERN MELODY 
by some hymnal editors of the day, including Henry 
Ward Beecher. With Allen’s tune and his added third 
stanza this hymn is still a favorite. 

Joshua McCarter Simpson, a free black citizen from 
the Zanesville, Ohio, area, was on campus from 1845 to 
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1848. Simpson was one of the most prolific early cre- 
ators of antislavery songs. As the author of “Freedom’s 
Cause” (sung to the tune for “We won’t give up the 
Bible”) he has been included in Jon Spencer’s collection 
Unsung Hymns by Black and Unknown Bards. A copy of 
Simpson’s first published works, Original Anti-Slavery 
Songs (1852), is in the Oberlin College Library Special 
Collections. 


EARLY OBERLIN WOMEN HYMNISTS 

Emily Clark Huntington Miller (1833-1913) became 
renowned in academic and literary circles. Often de- 
scribed as “that slightly built but strong-willed” woman, 
she edited several leading magazines and produced 20 
volumes of novels, poetry, and children’s stories. As 
she moved into ever widening circles, her hymns re- 
flected her involvement in missionary societies, Sunday 
school, chautauqua, and the temperance movement. 
Thirty-six of her texts appeared in hymnals of her day. 

In reflections written for her 50th Oberlin reunion in 
1907 she recalled the ugliness of the campus and contin- 
ued: “What mattered such mundane considerations while 
President Finney discoursed to us in the class-room and 
flashed the terrors of the law above our heads from the 
pulpit, while tender-hearted Dr. Morgan wept impar- 
tially over his own shortcomings and ours?” 

In 1871 Miller was one of a group of women who 
founded Evanston College for Ladies with Frances Willard 
as president. Later (1891-98) she was dean of women and 
professor of English literature at Northwestern Univer- 


sity. Through her deanship 
“she always believed that 
women should be considered 
as part of the general student 
body, without special treat- 
ment and rules on account of 
sex,” according to her obitu- 
ary in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 

Miller was influential in 
founding the Women’s 
Christian Temperance 
Union (WCTU). Though 
not in the forefront of the 
movement, she delivered 
temperance lectures and 
wrote a column for the 
WCTU newspaper, in addi- 
tion to writing “Rallying 
Song.” Both Oberlin and 
Northwestern awarded her 
honorary degrees. 

Five generations of 
Oberlin students claim lin- 
eage to Caroline Leonard 


Goodenough (1856-1946). Over a century ago this 
woman was a true “daughter of Oberlin” in her inde- 
pendent thinking, staunch support of equal rights for 
women, and sentiments against slavery and war. 


In her book High Lights on Hymnists Goodenough 


R. Nathaniel Dett ’08 
was one of the first 
African Americans to 
earn an Oberlin 
conservatory degree. 


Keeping Jrack of American Hymns 


“ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS,” 
“Rock of ages,” “For the beauty of 
the earth”... Think of the first line 
of a hymn—any hymn—and almost 
certainly Mary Louise VanDyke ’47 
can tell you where to find the rest—if 
not off the top of her head, then by 
rifling through the one-and-a-half 
million cards in her office. The cards 
make up the first-line index of the 
Dictionary of American Hymnology 
(DAH), a project of the Hymn Soci- 
ety of America that is housed in the 
Oberlin College Library in Mudd 
Center. VanDyke, librarian and co- 
ordinator of the project, is likely to 
use the microfilm version for her 
search; eventually she and others may 


be able to retrieve all the DAH information about hymns even 


faster using laser-disk computer technology. 


In addition to the index of first lines of hymns—“not all Chris- 
tian, and not all in English,” says VanDyke—the DAH compiles 
and maintains biographical material on hymn makers, and essays 
on the roles hymns play in over 125 American religious groups. 
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Called upon by scholars and hymnologists around 
Mary Louise VanDyke is pleased that many mention her and the 
Dictionary of American Hymnology in their acknowledgments. 
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the world, 
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The project also keeps track of pub- 
lication dates and collections or li- 
braries in which particular works can 
be found for further study. 


Name That Tune 


About half of the well-over 100 re- 
quests for information the DAH re- 
ceives each year come from scholars 
around the world. The rest are from 
a variety of individuals and organiza- 
tions, including Oberlin faculty, stu- 
dents, and staff; hymnal editors; 
writers; and members of religious 
groups’ research committees. 

Not long ago VanDyke received 
a call from a librarian in the Los An- 
geles Metropolitan Library System. 


A library patron who was arranging a funeral wanted to use a 


certain hymn in the service. All she had was the first line of the 


melody. 


hymn, and no tune. VanDyke was able to direct her to a copy of 
a hymnal in her area that contained the complete words and the 


One of VanDyke’s favorite requests was from the Phillips 
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Dakota congregations 
still sing “Many and 
great,” a hymn written 
by native American 
Philip Frazier °22, for 
celebrating communion 
and on occasions of 
birth or burial. 


recalled her first train journey from 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, to Oberlin. 
“Tt was a great step into the unknown to 
me, and my whole life since then has been 
shaped from that event from which grew 
my marriage and my career in African 
mission work.” 

What was this Oberlin—between 
1873 and 1877—that shaped her life? The 
enrollment had passed the 1200 mark; 
John Mercer Langston’s nomination of 
Lucy Stone for the 1871 commencement 
speaker was opposed by many faculty 
members who considered a woman inap- 
propriate; President Fairchild led Oberlin 
in celebrating passage of legislation giv- 
ing the vote to blacks; and visiting lec- 
turers Goodenough may have heard 
included Bret Harte, James W. Riley, Ralph W. Emerson, 
Horace Greeley, and Henry W. Beecher. 

Goodenough’s diaries indicate that she was in touch 
with many of the best hymn writers of her day, including 
B.D. Ackley, Homer Rodeheaver, and Oberlin alumnus 
H. Augustine Smith. Hymns fill the 14 volumes of her 
poems, many of which were published in Oberlin. Her 
harmonizations are correct by textbook standards, with 
an occasional hint of tone painting. In the texts 
Goodenough expresses her faith that the human race is 
progressing toward peace and justice. 
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Whether written from the comforts of the old 
homestead in Bridgewater or from the 35 years in Af- 
rica she described as “lonely and sore troubled,” a trace 
of social vision is apparent in all her writings. Her 
poems from America lampoon statesmen, picture 
gloomy worlds of children of the city streets, or cel- 
ebrate unselfish service, while those from Africa grieve 
over the inequities and injustices suffered by African 
women. 

By the time Caroline Goodenough’s Highlights on 
Hymnists went to press in 1931 Anna Louise Strong ’05 
had become an international figure, and Goodenough 
could not conceal her admiration as she wrote of Strong 
in her book: “She made journeys to China and Japan but 
her chief labor has been in Russia where she went in 
1921 to assist in famine relief under the Friends. . . . 
[She] has organized a paper called “The Moscow News’ 
for which she is the managing editor with a staff of ten 
people. ... She considers it her job to promote friendly 
relations between the United States and the U.S.S.R.” 

Gene Claghorn includes Strong in his Women 
Composers and Hymnists. (Although her poem “The City 
of God” is strophic, the metrical scheme varies with 
each stanza; to my knowledge it has not been set to 
music.) Strong’s other claim to fame—coming long 
before her multi-faceted career began—was staked when 
she compiled with Edna Barrows the first Oberlin Col- 
lege Song Book. 

(continued on page 52) 


Collection in Washington, D.C., whose question concerned a 
painting. Could VanDyke identify the male figure depicted in 
it? A clue, the museum staff thought, might be found in an 
open hymnal shown next to the figure. Working from a pho- 
tograph of the painting, VanDyke could make out the name of 
the hymn tune. Sprinting from her knowledge that the names 
of many hymn tunes are taken from street names, she helped 
track down the answer. 

Some appeals rely for their fulfillment on the special talents 
of the librarian. Recently Hampton A. Sisler, a New York or- 
ganist, was arranging an organ prelude; he wanted to cite the 
correct name of the tune in his arrangement but didn’t know it 
or the first line of words; he knew only that the tune was Irish. 
So he hummed it to VanDyke over the telephone. VanDyke 
then went to her idiosyncratically shelved collection across the 
room and eventually plucked the tune and its name from an 


Irish hymnal. 
The Shoe Fits 


VanDyke—an energetic person who interrupts her own train of 
thought and speech whenever a more interesting idea occurs to 
her, which is often—thrives on such chases. 

While her background prepared her for the professional life 
she now leads, she says she had to revolutionize her priorities 
to accept it. VanDyke’s Oberlin degree is in music education, 
and she holds master’s degrees from Western Reserve University 
(now Case Western Reserve University) and Kent State Uni- 
versity in music education and sacred music. Before taking 
over the DAH seven years ago, she had spent most of her 


career as a director of children’s choirs. 

“Through working with children’s choirs I became aware of 
the importance of hymns,” she says. “They bring together 
history, sociology, language—everything!” 

About a decade ago VanDyke had sent to Leonard Ellinwood 
an annotated bibliography of hymns in the Oberlin College 
Special Collections. She compiled it because of her own in- 
terest and because she thought Ellinwood would welcome the 
listing of Oberlin’s rich treasury of 19th-century hymns. 
Ellinwood was a Library of Congress librarian who since 1956 
had been indexing hymnals published in North America as an 
extension of the work of John Julian, whose Dictionary of 
Hymnology had last been revised in 1907. 

VanDyke’s contribution must have impressed Ellinwood, 
for upon his retirement from the project he asked her to become 
his successor. It would mean giving up children’s choirs, but it 
would bring together “everything in my life,” VanDyke says, 
including her interest in Oberlin history. Her proposal re- 
questing library space and College underwriting of some op- 
erational expenses met with the approval of William A. Moffett, 
then director of libraries at Oberlin, and VanDyke and the 
DAH settled in on the fourth floor of the main library build- 
ing. “I can’t believe how lucky I am, but I did have to change 
my life,” she says. 

The earliest work indexed by the DAH is the Bay Psalm Book, 
published in 1640. The most recent work, still being indexed, 
is The Baptist Hymnal, published this year. In between is the 
stuff of Mary Louise VanDyke’s professional life and the source 
material for her hordes of satisfied customers. —LKG 
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unday in the Woods 


with George 


Emeritus Professor George Fones ’20 retired 


in 1963, but he’s still accepting students 


BY BETTY GABRIELLI 


FFICIALLY, NATURALIST GEORGE JONES, 94, IS 
Oberlin emeritus professor of botany. Unofficially, 


George—as he is known to anyone who has met him more 


than once—is a living national treasure: “a treasure house of knowledge 


andexperienices™ « . 


"56. For more than 76 years 
George has been dispensing his 
wisdom and information in the 
classrooms and laboratories of 
Oberlin and over virtually every 
rock and rill in this part of north- 
ern Ohio. 

“George is an extraordinary 
teacher. He knows and can ex- 
plain in simple, understandable 
terms the ways of plants and ani- 
mals day to day and season to 
season, the history of them, [and] 
how they relate to the flora and 
fauna of the world,” Sherman 
says. 

Many of Jones’s former Col- 
lege students stay in touch and 
a number have gone on to be 
prominent biologists, such as the 
late Howard Bigelow °49, re- 
nowned mycologist, Robert A. 
Krauss °47, executive director for 
the Federation of American So- 
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, not just of information, but of 
wisdom,” says Oberlin biology professor Tom Sherman 


Since his retirement in 1963, when he offered to 
act as curator of the College herbarium, George 
Jones has added nearly 38,000 Ohio botanical 
specimen leaves, twigs, and other items to the 
collection. 
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cieties for Experimental Biology; A. Murray Evans 
56, professor of botany at the University of Ten- 


nessee; and John Mickel °56, a 
curator at the New York Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 


THE SUNDAY WALKS 
George’s teaching skills and 
reverent yet laid-back attitude 
toward all of nature are evident 
on his legendary Sunday walks. 
Students and countless others 
have gone on the treks since they 
began in 1949. 

“We go down to the Ober- 
lin College Kettering parking lot 
at 2 p.m., and whoever is there 
he takes along,” says regular 
Doug Hill, an Elyria business- 
man who has been going on the 
walks for more than a dozen 
years. “Bad weather makes no 
difference. 

“He always take us up into 
deep woods in and around Lorain 


County, down steep ravines and 


As usual, alumni flocked 


to Tappan Square this 
past commencement- 
reunion weekend for 


George’s traditional tour 
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of the trees. 


over difficult terrain. George is like a cat. If he slips or 
falls down, boom, he’s up on his feet and he’s off again. 

“When children are along, he’ll go right to them 
and say, “What does this look like? What does this 
smell remind you of? He’ll spend 80 percent of his 
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time with the kids, but he never pressures them. He’s a 
very gentle man.” 

Tom Sherman agrees: “George has a charming way 
of asking questions and an uncanny sense of where the 
walkers are in terms of their knowledge. He will ask 
adults questions of varying difficulty, making sure they 
don’t feel like fools and making sure they feel a certain 
gratification from the way they are able to answer.” 

Jones has “a roundabout way only he can get away 
with of getting you to identify plants,” Hill says. Be- 
lieving “the poorer the pun, the better the memory,” 
he’ll often grasp the bud of a certain tree. “He’ll pinch 
it; it will open and close. 

‘What does this look like?’ he’ll ask. 

Some will get it right away and they’ll say, ‘It’s a 
mouth.’ 

‘What surrounds the mouth?’ 

‘Lips.’ 

How many lips are there? 

‘Two. 

‘Right. It’s a tu-lip tree.’ 

We groan, but we remember.” 

“He has a record of all the students who have ever 
gone with him on field trips,” says David Benzing, 
professor of biology. “The numbers are astounding— 
4000 students over the course of some 4600 field trips, 
I believe.” Doug Hill and the regulars want him to go 
for 5000 trips and are fully confident he’ll do it. George 
disagrees. 

“That means I would still have to be doing it most 
Sundays until I’m 102. We’ve got over 400 to go, 50a 
year; that would be eight years to go. And I don’t know 
how much longer I’m going to be able to take these 
Sunday trips. I can’t climb hills and I can’t walk on a 
narrow log across a pond the way I used to,” says George, 
who is given to deadpan humor. “I have to use a stick 
now and then to catch my balance.” 

David Miller, Oberlin associate professor of biology 
and George’s next-door neighbor, joined the Oberlin 
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faculty in the late 1960s and attributes part of his transi- 
tion from biochemistry to biology to walks with George. 

“One of the glories of being out in the woods is that 
you never see the same thing from day to day, nor even 
from moment to moment. There’s always something 
new to look at. If people are not prone to feeling that 
freshness initially, George will help them see it. 

“One of the appealing things about him is that he sees 
nature in many different ways,” Miller says. “He’s not 
just a botanist—he views all natural phenomena with a 
critical eye. He understands physical forces and atmo- 
spheric phenomena and is very incisive in the way he 
interprets the landscape, living things, climate. 

“In the laboratory, things can be dull if one wants 
them to be, but George brings that feeling from the 
outdoors into the lab with him. Students are impressed 
to see a man in his 70s, in his 80s, and now in his 90s, 
finding freshness in the things they are looking at, un- 
derstanding them, enjoying them.” 

Perhaps unwittingly, Jones describes himself: “What 
makes a good teacher is preparation—you need to know 
what youre talking about. But even more important is 
character: interest in doing a good job, doing what ought 
to be done.” 


THE SON OF AN OBERLIN COLLEGE PROFESSOR 
George has been “doing a good job” ever since 1914, 
when, still enrolled in Oberlin’s preparatory school, he 
began assisting in classes taught by his father, famed 
ornithologist and Oberlin professor Lynds Jones, Class 
of 1892. He has taught at least some College students 
every year since. 

“I joined the Oberlin Academy in 1912—that was 
just 79 years after it was founded. Back then the num- 
ber of [College] students was quite a bit less than it is 
now, the faculty certainly far less, and the administration 
consisted of not more than a dozen people. ... And 
tuition was $300 a year—it’s changed, I understand.” 

After graduating from the academy in 1916, George 
continued his education at the College, receiving his 
A.B. degree in 1920 and his A.M. degree in 1923. He 
earned his doctorate from the University of Chicago in 
1935. But by 1924, he had embarked on over 65 years of 
nearly uninterrupted teaching at Oberlin, not even tak- 
ing out time for sabbaticals. 

“Oh, I applied for a sabbatical once,” George recalls. 
“And it was granted, but without a replacement. It would 
have been all on the other fellow in the department, 
whom I thought was very good. And I didn’t want to 
desert the botany majors.” 

Jones is “imperturbable,” says Benzing. And he has 
no sharp edges, though he has very definite likes and 
dislikes, Benzing says. “He doesn’t like academics if he 
thinks they are here—where teaching is highly regarded 
and great efforts are expected—to promote themselves 
rather than to get the job done.” 

One such colleague was the late Paul Sears, a faculty 
member at Oberlin from 1938 to 1950 and a biologist 
considered a leading authority on conservation in this 
country, whose presence deterred George from apply- 
ing for a sabbatical. 
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“He was quite a good author, although he really didn’t 
know a whole lot of what he was talking about,” George 
says. “As a teacher he was very poor. I couldn’t see leav- 
ing the students to him and a temporary replacement, so 
I just didn’t apply. I didn’t mind it too much. I liked to 
keep on with the students.” 

Benzing says Jones was not a “name” scientist, like 
Sears, although he could have been. “But I don’t think 
fame was ever his intention. He doesn’t travel in wide 
circles. He’s a homebody. He just wasn’t interested in 
political maneuvering and public displays, giving papers. 
He’s really a teacher in the fullest sense of the word.” 

“Professors weren't expected to do as much research 
then as they are now,” George says. “They were teachers. 

I had four or five courses going simultaneously, 
most of them with lab. I didn’t have time to do much 
research. I’d rather teach, anyway. I like contact with the 
students, and I like to feel that I’m helping them out by 
teaching them what they ought to know.” 


“ 


RETIRED BUT STILL TEACHING 

George retired, reluctantly, at age 65 from the Oberlin 
faculty in 1963. But he didn’t stop teaching—he just 
shifted into a different gear, as Benzing attests: 

“When I arrived at Oberlin 26 years ago, he took me 
around and showed me the prime field areas. And he 
still curates the Oberlin herbarium, each summer rou- 
tinely collecting plant material and preparing it for use 
in the laboratories. He continues to go on field trips and 
to assist us in the labs, which is a great help because the 
work we do with students is a detailed, one-on-one 
process.” 

George also continues his teaching through his annual 
commencement-reunion weekend tree tours, which be- 
gan 11 years ago; his legendary Sunday nature walks; 
and his stories. Heir to tales handed down by his father 
and accounts garnered from his own experience, he is 
the repository of more than 125 years of local social, 
cultural, botanical, and academic history. 

“When I began teaching, Oberlin was a strictly 
Christian college. The rules were strict. The girls’ dor- 
mitories were locked up tight at 8 o’clock. Another rule 
was that ‘students shall not get married during their 
years of study’ or their connection to the College was 
automatically severed. After the Second World War, the 
administration began to realize that being married didn’t 
stop you from being a good student.” 

The caliber of today’s students isn’t very much dif- 
ferent from that of earlier students, says George. “The 
ones I have contact with are pretty nice people. ‘There 
are a number who aren’t, but there were a number who 
were not in those days, too.” 


GEORGE CHOOSES A CAREER AND A WIFE 
“I chose botany because I like the outdoors; I had early 
experience with it assisting in ornithology when I was 
still in the academy, and then in college. Father had the 
biggest course in the institution—there were over 150 
students and two-thirds of them were girls.” 

None of whom excited George’s interest. 

“{ still had my doctorate to get. If I had got entangled 
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it would have made complications, so I hadn’t any inten- 
tion of getting especially interested in any of them.” 
Until 1923, when he noticed Mary Burwell. He was 
25 by then. 
“George first met Mary on one of his father’s ecology 
trips out west. These were automobile trips taken in 
Model-T Fords, with many flat tires—George has writ- 


tudents are impressed to see a man 


in his 90s finding freshness in the things they 


are looking at. 


ten about them in his memoirs, which now total 4842 
pages,” notes Sherman. 

“She had very long and heavy hair,” George remem- 
bers. “I think she wore it in a braid that year. I hadn’t 
noticed her a bit before. I did notice her in ’23, almost 
from the start. Everybody liked Mary Burwell. 

“T had a chance to help her out the morning of her 
birthday, the seventh of July, when we were in Montana. 
I got up early, because I wanted to 
be the first to say ‘Happy Birthday’ 
to her. It had rained hard the night 
before, and her bedding was soaked. 

“T helped her wring out the 
blankets and then hung them to dry 
on the car I was driving. It must 
have been an interesting sight—all 
those blankets flapping in the wind. 
But I knew it was going to frost 
that night and the cold would have 
killed her. 

“You know,” he says, clearing his 
throat to distract from his suddenly 


moist eyes: “if a fella can do some- 
thing for a girl, he likes her better. 
Well, I liked her better and better. 
She didn’t make any special mo- 
tions, she didn’t chase me a bit. But 
before the end of that trip, ’d made 
up my mind—that’s the girl I want 
for mine. 

“We got married the autumn of 1924. We’ve just had 
our 67th anniversary. 

“I figured out there are three things that make for a 
long, successful marriage: First, pick out the right part- 
ner, which isn’t always easy to do, because people often 
act quite differently after they’re married. Second, work 
at it! That you can do. And we have. Third, live long 
enough! 

(continued on page 50) 


¥ 
On a meander around 
his yard, George will 
recite the names of 
plants almost like a 
litany, pausing by dried 
Stumps to remember 
felled trees and salute 
arboreal ghosts. Jones 
knew this pin oak as a 
sapling in 1913. 
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| & 3 0 Ruth French West 


celebrated her 101st birthday 
Mar. 25, 1991. An avid reader 
and baseball fan, Ruth has been 
a resident of the Medford, 
Oreg., Healthcenter Rogue 
Valley Manor since 1961. 


1924 The Winter 1991 


OAM incorrectly reported that 
the October 1990 concert of 
composer Martha Beck 
Carragan’s works was held in 
Schenectady, N.Y. Friends of 
Chamber Music, Inc., which 
Martha founded in 1948 and 
which presented the concert, is 
located in Troy, N.Y. The 
organization’s president is Su- 
san Griswold Blandy ’60. W 
Frank and Katharine “Trink” 
Burgner Huntley celebrated their 
65th wedding anniversary at 
their Ann Arbor home June 16, 
1991. Among the guests were 
their children, Janet Huntley 
Linde 50 and Sylvia Huntley 
Horowitz and Christopher 
Huntley, both °55. Frank and 
Trink were expecting the birth 
of their fifth great-grandchild in 
August. W In June the National 
Society of the Daughters of the 
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Alumni Council Weekend business; 
award winners of all kinds; 
why one alumna chose not to change her name after mamage 


GETTING DOWN TO BUSINESS 
Alumni Council Weekend 


By Midge Wood Brittingham *60 


ore than 170 alumni volunteers con- 
M verged on Oberlin September 13- 
15 for the annual Alumni Council meet- 
ing. A tone of commitment and a renewed 
eagerness to go about Council business— 
the support of Oberlin College—suffused 
the weekend’s activities. 

Council members were eager to greet 
Karen Wolff, newly appointed dean of the 
conservatory. As the first speaker during 
the opening-night session, Wolff spoke 
about new directions planned for the con- 
servatory. Fe & 

Following Wolffs re- ) 
marks and in response to 
President S. Frederick 
Starr’s call for ideas and 
discussion on QOberlin’s 
educational mission, there 
was an opening-night panel 
discussion entitled “What 
Do We Want Oberlin to 
be in the 21st Century?” 
Panelists were University 
of Vermont assistant pro- 
fessor of environmental 
studies Stephanie Kaza ’68, 


college senior Javier 


Chair of the Department of Religion Gor- 
don “Mike” Michalson. 

Kaza spoke of her “green vision of 
Oberlin in the 21st century.” On her cam- 
pus of the future, the Green Dorm is the 
center of a flurry of environmentally con- 
scious activities, community gardens have 
replaced parking lots, and the “students, 
faculty, and staff... are willing to take risks 
together and engage in the challenging moral 
struggles of caring for this earth, the place 
where they live.” 


Salabarria, Provost Sam 


Carrier, and Professor and 


Incoming Alumni Association president Yuan Chang 56 poses with outgoing 
president Roberta Scheff Maneker °S7, 
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Salabarria, a biology and anthropology 
major, spoke of his concern about what he 
calls “a blatant lack of minority scientists in 
modern America,” and his hope that Oberlin 
will continue its commitment to recruiting 
and educating minority science students, as 
well as fostering diversity 
throughout the College 
community. “The excel- 
lence of Oberlin academ- 
ics rests on the founda- 
tion created by the critical 
analysis stmulated by the 
diversity of the student 
body,” he said. “I am 
positive that in the 21st 
century Oberlin College 
will continue its commit- 
ment to the education of 
all types of people.” 

Carrier projected that 
the Oberlin of the future 
will remain socially con- 
scious and continue as 
one of the best liberal-arts 
colleges and conservato- 
ries in the country. The 
most predictable changes 
will grow out of trends of 
the past 20 years, he said. 
In addition to the tech- 
nological, economic, and 
architectural changes likely to occur on 
campus, the student body, faculty, and staff 
will become increasingly diverse. “As 
Oberlin confronts the next two decades, it 
should, and will, actively choose its own 
future,” he said. “It will not be buffeted 
about by events, but will consciously go 
about the task of transforming itself as it 
has in the past—through vigorous consul- 
tation, discussion, and debate all informing 
the choices to be made.” 

In Michalson’s vision, 21st-century 
Oberlin will remain “a place constructively 
out of synch with the wider American 
mainstream.” By not joining with the wider 
culture in taking America’s professed ideals 
for granted, by making “the world slightly 
uncomfortable about itself,” Oberlin will 
help those ideals to be realized, he said. 
The challenge for Oberlinians will be to 
anticipate what forms of discomfort will be 
appropriate for the 21st century and to 
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prepare themselves accordingly. 

With the launching of this year’s meet- 
ing by four optimistic voices, council busi- 
ness began in earnest. Workshops for 
admission representatives, class presidents, 
class agents, regional coordinators, and re- 


& 


Volunteer of the Year Award recipients Katherine Kornhauser Kamin ‘41, 
Alessandra DiGusto °83, and Jonathan Broder ’80 returned home with Oberlin 
College collectors’ plates. 


union planners were held throughout the 
weekend. A lively panel of students selected 
by the Student Senate spoke of their con- 
cerns, and a faculty panel discussed their ex- 
pectations of Oberlin students. 

Council members also toured the 
conservatory’s electronic music studio, voice 
laboratory, and library. ‘The Conservatory 
Task Force, comprised of Alumni Council 
members, conducted several meetings over 
the weekend, some with Dean Wolff. 

In past years the Planning Committee, 
now disbanded due to budget cuts, met to 
brainstorm new ideas and to hash out the 
Alumni Association’s long-term goals and 
objectives. This year the class presidents 
assumed the committee’s brainstorming 
function, and later presented their ideas to 
the Executive Committee. 


Council members had their choice of 


two Alumni Council College lectures. 
Professor of Sociology Al McQueen ’52 
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American Revolution presented 
its Americanism Award to Kurt 
F. Leidecker. Given to natural- 
ized citizens, the award honors 
leadership, trustworthiness, pa- 
triotism, and community ser- 
vice. 


1925 In October Erwin 


Griswold received the Lawyers’ 
Alliance for World Security’s 
W. Averell Harriman Award. 
The award recognized Erwin’s 
contributions to the cause of 
world peace. 


1928 Granby, Conn., 
resident Mildred Bradshau 
Houghton has been named 
Granby’s Community Citizen of 
the Year. Mildred retired as a 
teacher in Granby’s school sys- 
tem in 1975 and has since vol- 
unteered with several com- 
munity organizations. 


E 929 Alexander Rufus 
Kydd’s wife of 61 years, Kathryn 
Winters Kydd, died July 10, 
1991. She was the sister-in-law 
of Helen Kydd Belford. 


i 2 3 0 At its awards dinner 


in June, the Assoc. of Black 
Women in Higher Education 
recognized former Bennett Coll. 
president Willa B. Player’s life- 
time service to education. Willa 
retired in 1977 as director of the 
U.S. government’s Bureau of 
Postsecondary Education’s di- 
vision of institutional develop- 
ment. 


1934 In 1978, after 39 


years as Ohio State U. profes- 
sor of violin and conducting, 
George Hardesty retired. He 
played 16 years with the 
Chautauqua Orchestra and also 
taught at Interlochen. Founder 
and former concertmaster of the 
Columbus Symphony, George 
continues to play in nearly 150 
rehearsals and concerts each 
year. VW Ruth Oltman and 
Clifford Bruner were married 
May 18, 1991, in Gaithersburg, 
Md. Among the 200 guests were 
Molly Endress Hahn ’51, who 
presented, with her husband, 
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Daniel, a program of harp and 
song. Ruth and Clifford vaca- 
tioned at a Virginia elder- 
hostel in July. They live in 
Gaithersburg’s Asbury Meth- 
odist Village. 


3 9 3 6 Earle John Hamlin’s 
book, At Risk in the Promised 
Land: A Commentary on the Book 
of Fudges, was published last year 
by William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing. John’s book is part of 
Eerdman’s International Theo- 
logical Commentary series. 


1937 aviator Gilbert A. 


Cargill has been included in 
Who’s Who Among Black Ameri- 
cans. Gilbert, 
who lives in 
Detroit, is writ- 
ing his autobi- 
ography. W For 
his contribu- 
tions to and 
support of the 
Detroit and Cargill 
Eastern Michigan Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, John Copeland has 
received the bureau’s 1991 
Meritorious Service Award. In 
June John was elected to the 
Caldwell (West Caldwell, N.J.) 
H.S. Athletic Hall of Fame. 


3 938 Former Allen Me- 


morial Art Museum director 
Charles Parkhurst has been 
named interim director and 
chief curator of the Smith Col- 
lege Museum of Art. Charles 
retired in 1983 as assistant di- 
rector and chief curator of the 
National Gallery of Art. He 
lives in Amherst, Mass. W 
Consultant to 
the dean of the 
U. Iowa Coll. 
of Medicine 
Paul Seebohm 
has received the 
U. Cincinnati 
Coll. of Medi- 
cine’s Distin- Seebohm 
guished Alumni Award. 
Professor emeritus and former 


executive associate dean of the 
U. Iowa Coll. of Medicine, Paul 


pioneered immunological re 
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and Associate Professor of Art Pat 
Matthews spoke about political correctness 
at Oberlin, and Professor and Chair of the 
Department of Chemistry Norman Craig 
"53 presented “C6g—The Soccer Ball 
Molecule and Other Sporting Goods.” 
Also during the weekend, the Awards 
Committee announced its annual Alumni 
Council Volunteer of the Year Awards. 
Carroll and Conna Bell Shaw, both ’28, 
were named Class Agents of the Year (see 
“A Dynamic Duo” in this section). 
Katherine Kornhauser Kamin ’41, who 
coordinated and implemented a successful 
50th reunion for her class, was named Class 


President of the Year. The Regional Coor- 
dinator of the Year Award went to 
Alessandra DiGusto ’83 for her successful 
coordination of the the Alumni Association’s 
largest constituency—the New York City 
regional area. Jonathan Broder ’80 was 
named Admissions Coordinator of the Year. 
Enrollment applications from the Philadel- 
phia area have steadily increased during 
Jonathan’s term as alumni admissions area 
coordinator for Philadelphia. 


MipGE WooD BRITTINGHAM g 
executive director of the Oberlin College Alumni 
Association. 


A Dynamic Duo 


By Claudia Braxton Jones 


In September 1972 the first roster 
of class agents bore the names of 
Carroll and Conna Bell Shaw, both 
members of the Class of 1928. 
Nineteen years later the Shaws are 
the only agents their class has ever 
known. This year the Alumni 
Council expressed its appreciation 
of the couple’s years of service to 
the College by naming them Class 
Agents of the Year. 

Carroll and Conna worked as a 
team until 1989, when Conna was 
drafted to serve as acting class 
president. Although the class agent 
letters carry only Carroll’s signa- 
ture at the bottom, Conna’s touch 
remains evident. 

During the Shaws’ tenure class 
participation in giving more than 


doubled. Diligent and meticulous — Carroll and Conna Shaw, both 8, display the Oberlin College 


in carrying out their class-agent collectors’ plate they received on being named Class Agents of 
responsibilities, they are also eager __ the Year. 


to undertake tasks that go beyond 


their job descriptions. Each fall, when the Shaws come to campus for the Alumni 
Council Weekend, they invite their Oberlin-area classmates to dine with the recipi- 
ent of that year’s Class of 1928 Endowed Scholarship Fund award. 

Carroll and Conna Shaw are more than Class Agents of the Year; they are 


quintessential volunteers. 


CLAUDIA BRAXTON JONES is assistant director of the Oberlin College Annual 


Fund. 
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THESE PUPPETS AREN’T FOR KIDS 
Creator Julie Taymor ’74 Wins 
MacArthur “Genius” Award 


By Lynn Haessly °79 


ike a fairy godmother, the MacArthur 

Foundation has waved a magic wand, 
named Julie Taymor ’74 a “genius,” and 
dropped $245,000 in her lap. But as a 
highly innovative theater and film director 
who uses larger-than-life puppets in many 
productions, Taymor’s just too busy to 
spend it. 

“Elliot—Elliot Goldenthal, (the com- 
poser) who’s my collaborator in every- 
thing—and I would like to move,” says 
Taymor, the third Oberlin graduate to win 


Julie Taymor poses with the masks she created for 
Special Citation. 
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a MacArthur. “Our space is too crowded.” 
Interviewers routinely note that the couple’s 
shared loft in New York is cluttered with 
the heads and arms and legs and torsos of 
puppets in the making, plus Goldenthal’s 
piano and electronic music machinery. 

“We don’t have enough time to move,” 
says Taymor. And she thinks more travel- 
ing would be delightful, until she ponders 
her schedule: 

“But [’m directing Oedipus Rex in Japan 
next September.” (Seija Ozawa will conduct 


% 


“Juan Darién,” the production for which she won an Obie 
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search in the field of allergy. 


1939 The Ohio State U. 


Dept. of Recreation and Intra- 
mural Sports has dedicated its 
1990-91 handbook to Richard 
Armitage. Richard joined the 
Ohio State faculty in 1941 as 
an assistant instructor of ro- 
mance language. During the 
next 37 years he held several 
administrative positions; he was 
named vice-president emeritus 
in 1978. 


1941 Myriam “Mim” 


Johnston and Richard Hallock 


were married last spring in 
- een ee 


Johnston Hallock 
Monterey, Calif. Their address: 
1176 Tellem Dr., Pacific Pali- 


sades, CA 90272. 


1942 smithfield, N.C., 


resident Dorothy Merschrod 
Onisko has retired as organist 
with the White Plains United 
Methodist Church. She is a 
member of the Johnston 
County Arts Council and the 
Aeolian Music Club, which she 
chaired last year. Dorothy co- 
ordinates a weekly summer 
series of classical-music pro- 
grams. Her article, “Lasst Uns 
Erfruen,” was published in the 
August issue of the magazine 
of the Chorister’s Guild. Hymn 
composer Lewis Whikehart 
"43 lives in nearby Raleigh, 
N.C., and Dorothy recently 
hosted a read-through of his 
new works. She recently re- 
ceived the Woodmen of the 
World Insurance Society’s 
Conservation Award for orga- 
nizing a recycling program in 


Smithfield. 


1943 Washington U. law 


professor Merton Bernstein’s 
campaign for the Democratric 
nomination for the 1992 U.S. 
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Senate race focuses on, among 
other issues, national health care 
and educational 
investment. 
Merton, who 
plans to refuse 
political-action- Fim 
committee con- 
tributions and 
limit individual 
contributions, Bernstein 
says, “We need less expensive 
campaigns where people count 
more than money.” His address: 
63 Waterman PI., St. Louis, 
MO 63112. YW Ruth Calvin 
Emerson’s husband, legal theo- 
rist Thomas Emerson, died July 
24, 1991, in North Haven, 
Conn. W Former American 
Assoc. of Petroleum Geologists 
Foundation treasurer Lawrence 
Funkhouser has been named 
chairman of the foundation’s 
board of trustees. W Dorothy R. 
Gilbert is living in West Africa’s 
Republic of Benin, where she is 
working with the Project for 
Christian-Muslim Relations. 
The project is sponsored by the 
United Methodist Board of 
Global Ministries and the 
Presbyterian Church. VW 
In June the Madison, N.J., Ro- 
tary Club named Florence 
McEnally Zuck Madisonian of 
the Year. Florence was assistant 
professor of botany at Drew U. 
32 years; she currently holds 
gardening therapy classes for 
the handicapped. 


1945 Mary Brown Gray 


has moved to Wellington, New 
Zealand. She has spent the last 
four years teaching in China, 
most recently at Yunan Normal 
U. W Recently retired Oberlin 
professor of pianoforte Frances 
Walker-Slocum performed in a 
Newark, N.J., concert of 
chamber works written by her 
brother, composer George 
Walker ’41. Frances played 
George’s Sonata No. 1 for pi- 
ano and Sonata No. 2. 


2 946 In May 1990 Mid- 


dlebury, Vt., resident Helen 
Hayslette Reiff was awarded a 
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and Jessye Norman and Peter Schreier will 
sing.) “And Elliot and I are working on an 
original opera of John Gardner’s novel 
Grendal.” 

Famous as a performance artist who de- 
signs the huge puppets for her work, ‘Taymor 
insists that her MacArthur “is not for pup- 
petry. It’s for being a theater and film direc- 
tor and writer.” Puppetry conjures up images 
of children’s figures like the Muppets and 
Punch and Judy, not the deep-myth charac- 
ters Taymor creates. 

A native of Newton, Massachusetts, 
Taymor came to Oberlin already fascinated 
by mime and puppets. She designed her own 
major around folklore, mythology, and reli- 
gion rather than around the technical as- 
pects of theater design. 

Folklore and mythology, she says during 
a break from editing a film adaptation of 
Edgar Allen Poe’s short story “Hop-Frog,” 
are “the essence of theater. Rather than study 
design, I wanted to feed the creative pro- 
cess.” The Poe story, retitled “Fool’s Fire,” 
will be broadcast as a one-hour film on PBS’s 
“American Playhouse” in March. Hop-Frog, 
a hideous court jester who ultimately takes 
his revenge on the king who torments him, 
is played by Michael Anderson, the actor 
who played the dwarf on “Twin Peaks.” 
Other roles are played by puppets or by 
actors with masks. 

As an Oberlin student Taymor spent a 
year apprenticing with Peter Schumann’s 
Bread and Puppet Theater in New York. 
Then she returned to Oberlin and joined 
The Oberlin Group, former theater profes- 
sor Herbert Blau’s short-lived experimental 
theater group that specialized in using 
physical techniques to explore the uncon- 
scious. A fellow trouper was the actor Bill 
Irwin ’73, a 1984 MacArthur winner. (Ralf 
Hotchkiss ’69, 91 honorary, inventor and 
consultant on rehabilitation engineering, 
won a MacArthur grant in 1989.) 

“T had already done a lot of creative the- 
ater, but with Blau I went a lot deeper,” says 
Taymor. He taught “how to create imagery 
with your whole body. I loved that kind of 
intensive work.” 

After graduation, Taymor won a Watson 
Fellowship and traveled to Indonesia, where 
puppets are an indigenous, serious theater 
art form, not just cute slapstick figures for 
kids’ shows. She lived on Java several years 


and established her own theater company 
there. The training with Blau helped her 
“take personal material and combine it with 
folklore,” she says. 

Returning to the United States in 1979, 
she designed puppets for other shows and 
gradually began to stage her own produc- 
tions, developing a trademark melange of 
puppets and myth. Her puppets can be bi- 
zarre: a lifesize skeleton dancing with a derby 
on its head and a puppet butterfly balanced 
on its finger; or grotesque: a 30-foot-tall 
brothelkeeper with its body parts lit up so 
that inside small puppets are seen copulat- 
ing. 
In 1988 she staged “Juan Darién,” her 
own version of a short story by the Uru- 
guayan writer Horacio Quiroga about a jag- 
uar cub transformed into a little boy by a 
sorrowful mother. Taymor the Obie won a 
special theatrical Obie award for the produc- 
tion. 

Yet another challenge will be directing a 
production of The Magic Flute in Florence 
with Zubin Mehta in 1993. 

Even Oscar the Grouch might be inter- 
ested to see what kind of fantasy she weaves 
around Mozart’s music. 


LYNN HAESSLY isan Oberlin-area free- 
lance writer. 


Asian Pacific 
American Reunion 


March 6-8 


CELEBRATE the 20th anniversary of 
the Asian American Alliance, and 
join with the alliance, the Oberlin 
Korean Students’ Association, and 
SHAKTI (the South Asian students’ 
organization) in the seventh 
biennial Midwest Asian Pacific 
American Conference, to be held 
at Oberlin this coming March. 

Plans include joint student 
and alumni workshops on issues 
pertinent to APA communities. 

For more information, write or 
call the Alumni Association, 105 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074, 
(216) 775-8692. 
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THE CREAM OF THE CROP 
1991-92 Fellowship Winners 


he Oberlin graduates who join the 

swelling ranks of alumni fellowship 
recipients this year include winners of 
Rhodes, Marshall, and Watson awards. 
“Oberlin has always had students talented 
enough to win these awards,” says David 
Benzing, Robert S. Danforth Professor of 
Biology and 1990-91 chair of the General 
Faculty Fellowship Committee. “And over 
the past few years we've been more ag- 
gressive in seeking them out.” The past 
several years have seen an increase in the 
number of graduate-study and post- 
graduate work fellowships awarded to 
Oberlinians. 

The first Rhodes Scholar produced by 
Oberlin since 1973, May graduate Jesse 
Malkin, is studying philosophy, politics, 
and economics at Ox- 
ford. A government 
major, he plans a career 
in public policy as an 
elected or appointed 
official. A varsity cross- 
country runner who co- 
captained the team, 
Malkin was elected to Le : 
Phi Beta Kappa as a Malkin 
junior. That year, he founded the Oberlin 
Forum, a monthly periodical aimed to 
broaden the spectrum of debate on cam- 
pus. In March he addressed the trustees, 
discussing his frustration with what he de- 
scribed as the rigidly liberal, politically- 
correct atmosphere on campus. He has 
served internships with the conservative 
Heritage Foundation and with nee) | Giney 
Democratic representa- 
tive Ronald Dellums of 
California. 

Also studying in 
England is May gradu- 
ate Carlo Maley, who 
won a British Marshall 
scholarship, the first for 
Oberlin since 1956. A 
computer-science and Maley 
psychology major elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, as a junior he created a computer 
program that simulates a neural network. 
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His research on genetic algorithms— 
computer models of evolution—has 
prompted interest from several high- 
ranking faculty members at Oxford, where 
he is continuing his study of artificial life. 
Maley also won a Churchill Scholarship 
for this year but was unable to accept both 
it and the Marshall. He plans to study for 
the Ph.D. degree and then to teach and 
continue research. The Marshall scholar- 
ships, funded by the British government, 
commemorate the U.S. general, George 
C. Marshall, who administered the post- 
World War II recovery program for 
Western Europe. 

Two May graduates were awarded fel- 
lowships from the Thomas J. Watson 
Foundation. Watson fellowships allow 
promising college graduates a year of in- 
dependent study and travel abroad. 

Mary Andes, a double major in biol- 
ogy and women’s antics is Stung fae 
terns of adoption in 
Sweden, England, and 
India. An adopted child 
herself, she is particu- 
larly interested in how 
adoptees are treated in 
other countries. The 
three nations she chose 
represent a_ range: i 
Sweden has an excel- Andes 
lent reputation for nurturing and accept- 
ing adopted children, India does not; 
England is middling, she says. 

A government honors major, Robert 
Eichfeld is spending the year in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, near the Khyber Pass. There he 
will study the possibility for small-business 
development during postwar reconstruction 
in Pakistan and Afghanistan. Eichfield rep- 
resented Oberlin at the 1990 West Point 
student conference on U.S. affairs. He 
taught an Experimental College (EXCO) 
course, Introduction to the Arab World. 

Four alumni received Fulbright grants. 
Established in 1946 under legislation 


sponsored by former Democratic senator 


J. William Fulbright, the program pro- 
motes international understanding and 


J.D. degree by the Vermont Law 


Sch. She was admitted to the Ver- 
mont bar in May 1991. W Clin- 
ton, N.Y., resident Robert D. 
Schaffer has retired from teaching 
but continues in his 46th year of 
volunteer service to the Boy Scouts. 


5 947 Delores Kremarek 


Hurtado is executive director of 
Portland Energy Conservation, 
Inc., a 10-year-old nonprofit 
corporation that designs and 
implements energy-saving pro- 
grams. Delores lives in Lake 


Oswega, Oreg. 


# 948 Ponte Vedra Beach, 
Fla., residents Richard Reed and 
his wife, Elizabeth, used a cer- 
tificate they won to buy a 
painting by Jacksonville, Fla., 
artist Charlotte B. Reid ’43. 
Richard and Elizabeth won the 
certificate from the local real- 
estate firm that sponsored the 
show in which Charlotte’s work 
was exhibited. 


é 9 50 Ellen Skinner Kester 


delivered a paper, “Poetry: A 
Curricular Prescription for 
Mental, Emotional, and Social 
Well Being,” at the 9th World 
Conference on Gifted Educa- 
tion, held last summer in the 
Hague, the Netherlands. 
Esther, a faculty member of 
Western Washington U.’s 
Woodring Coll. of Education, 
has edited a poetry collection, 
A Day Without Cartoons: How 

Young Poet Develops, and re 
signs classroom activities to de- 
velop critical thinking and 
creativity. W Although St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Coll. 
(Laurinburg, N.C.) did away 
with its music-degree program 
in 1978, this April former mu- 
sic faculty member John E. 
Williams was named full pro- 
fessor of music emeritus by the 
college in recognition of his 
contributions to music educa- 
tion and to the community. Af- 
ter more than 30 years of 
service, John retired in June 
1990 as organist with the 
Laurinburg Presbyterian 
Church. He was named organ- 
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ist emeritus and premiered a 
new work at the church this 
June. The piece, “Three Sol- 
emn Melodies,” written by 
Scottish composer Janetta 
Gould, is dedicated to John, an 
expert in contemporary Scottish 
organ music. It is the second of 
Ms. Gould’s works he has pre- 
miered. John has been con- 
ducting research in connection 
with the “Stille Nacht” archive 
in Hallein, Austria. 


i951 Federal Reserve 


Board East-Asian specialist 
Robert F. Emery’s book, The 
Money Markets of Developing 
East Asia, has been published by 
Greenwood Publishing. Robert 
analyzes the money markets of 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Korea, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand, and ‘Tai- 
wan, determining what factors 
are necessary for the markets’ 
success. W James W. Fouke re- 
tired June 30 after 33 years as a 
United Methodist minister. 
James had been pastor of the 
Kalona United Methodist 
Church in Des Moines, Iowa, 
since 1983. During his ministry 
he served churches throughout 
Iowa. 


1952 Columbia U. pro- 


fessor of art history James Beck 
was sued this May in Florence, 
Italy, for aggravated slander by 
art restorer Giovanni Caponi. 
James has been critical of 
Caponi’s work on the 13th- 
century marble tomb of Ilaria 
del Carretto in the cathedral of 
Lucca. Considered by some to 
be the finest tomb of a woman 
in Europe, James says the re- 
stored sculpture “looks as if it 
had been treated with acid, 
cleaned with Spic and Span, 
and polished with Johnson’s 
Wax.” W Richard Ohmann and 
Elizabeth Pearce Powell were 
married July 20, 1990. They 
live in Middletown, Conn. 


1953 Lehigh U. profes- 


sor of mathematics Edward 
Assmus, Jr., was honored for 25 
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awarded 1800 grants to American citizens 
to teach, study, or conduct research abroad 
in 1991-92. 

A doctoral candidate in East Asian lan- 
guages and cultures at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mary Anne Cartelli ’74 is using her 
Fulbright to conduct research on the Chi- 
nese Dunhuang manuscripts at the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong and in the 
Beijing National Library in China. She has 
also been awarded a Chiang Ching-Kuo 
Foundation Dissertation Research Fellow- 
ship by the Joint Committee on Chinese 
Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Studies and the Social Science 
Research Council. 

Lia Purpura ’86 is using her grant in 
Warsaw, Poland, where she is translating 
the poetry of contemporary poet Katarzyna 
Borun-Jagodzinska. In 1990 Purpura 
graduated from the lowa Writer’s Work- 
shop, where she was a teaching-writing 
fellow in poetry. 

Jennifer Baker ’91 is combining her two 
interests at Oberlin—the French language 
and music—as a teaching assistant in France. 
A trained musician and musicologist, she 
also is studying indigenous folk songs. 

Eduardo O. Kohn 791 is studying 
ethnomedicinal uses of primary-forest re- 
sources in highland Ecuador. The heavily 
populated Ecuadorian Andes have few 
patches of primary forest left, and Kohn, an 
anthropology major, wants to document 
how people have used indigenous plants. 
Based in the 9000-foot-high Mazar River 
valley, he is collecting plants and interview- 
ing residents about how they are used for 
medical purposes. 

Four alumni received National Science 
Foundation (NSF) fellowships for graduate 
study for 1991-92. Daniel F. Bostwick 
91, a computer science and trumpet per- 
formance double-degree major at Oberlin, 
is studying computer science at Stanford 
U. Catherine Perry ’91, a chemistry ma- 
jor, joins him at Stanford, where she is 
studying physical chemistry. Two earlier 
graduates also won NSF fellowships. 
Oberlin flute major Carol Goodwillie ’82 
received a B.A. degree in biology in May 
from the University of Massachusetts. A 
Ph.D. degree candidate at the University 
of Washington, she is using her fellowship 
to study plant ecology and plant evolu- 


tionary biology. Peter Zabielskis ’76, an 
art-history and philosophy double major, 
is studying anthropology at New York 
University. 

Daniel Francis 91 won a Bell Labo- 
ratories fellowship, which pays tuition and 
a stipend for four years. He will study 
physics at Stanford University. 

Oberlin English major Roland Kelts ’90 
has won a Jacob K. Javits Fellowship that 
will support his work toward the M.F.A. 
degree at Columbia University. Oberlin 
creative writing and English double major 
Kelly Dwyer ’87, who recently earned the 
M.F.A. degree at the University of Iowa, has 
been awarded a James Michener Fellowship. 
Her award will support her during a year 
of work on her first novel. 

Each year, the New York University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion awards a Dean’s Scholarship to an 
Oberlin graduate; this year, it was won by 
Susannah Sculco 787. A black-studies 
major at Oberlin, she has since worked as 
a free-lance marketing and advertising 
consultant. She plans a career as a man- 
agement consultant in the area of minor- 
ity recruitment and hiring. 

John F. Young ’83, a mathematics 
teacher in the Washington, D.C., public 
schools, studied at Princeton University’s 
Mathematics Teacher Institute this summer 
under a Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
Fellowship. He has been included in the 
1991 Who’s Who of American Educators. 

Five graduates have received 1991-93 
Shansi Fellowships, which provide funds 
for Oberlin alumni to teach English at se- 
lected universities in East Asia for two 
years. The new representatives are: 

Gregory Harris ’90 and Jillian Shagan 
91 at the Gadjah Mada University in 
Yogyakarta, Indonesia; Michele Clark ’91 
at Lady Doak College in Madurai, 
Tamilnadu, India; Alan Matano 791 at 
Obirin University in Tokyo; Tonia Pizer 
‘91 at Yunnan University in Kumming, 
Yunnan, China. —LH 


This account of fellowship winners is as com- 
plete as the information available to us at press 
time. We would be happy to ammend the ac- 
count with new information. Information on 
Alumni Association Fellowships will be included 
in winter 1992 class notes. —Ed. 
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Keeping My Name after Marriage 


By Susan B. Weiner ‘75 


hen I told my parents I would not 

change my last name after my mar- 
riage, neither of them said anything. Later 
my mother said, “Your father thinks it’s 
strange that you’re not changing your 
name.” 

My fiancé blustered when I told him. 
His parents have the same last name, and 
so do his brother and sister-in-law. 

A wedding how-to book showed how to 
declare my decision: “Susan Beth Weiner 
announces that she will retain her birth- 
given name for all social and legal pur- 
poses after her marriage to Allan Clark 
Lewis.” I didn’t want to endure wedding 
presents addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
or to embarrass people by correcting them 
face to face after the wedding. 

I was prepared for Allan’s maiden aunts 
to ignore my announcement. I wasn’t pre- 
pared for an unthinking offense by his 
brother and sister-in-law, who sent a gift 
addressed “Mr. and Mrs. Allan Lewis.” I 
was truly steamed. Mark and Ellen are my 
generation, and I thought they would un- 
derstand my decision. I whipped off an an- 
gry note. They apologized graciously, but 
I don’t think they really understood. 

Why do I care so much? The name 
Weiner itself is not important to me. It ss 
important not to take my husband’s family’s 
last name and throw out the name with 
which I grew up. By the time I married I 
had accomplishments to be proud of: a doc- 
toral degree in Japanese history, a Fulbright 
scholarship, a circle of friends, my own his- 
tory on this earth. I feared I might lose touch 
with that past if I lost my last name. 

My feeling about my last name has 
changed 180 degrees since I was a little 
girl. Then I couldn’t wait to get married 
and lose a name that was misspelled, mis- 
pronounced, and that opened me to tor- 
ment by unfeeling little boys. Correctly 
pronounced “Wee-ner,” my name invited 
nasty choruses of “O, I wish I were an 
Oscar Mayer wiener.” Then I saw a new 
last name as my salvation. 

The first woman I met who kept her 
own name after marriage was a returning 
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Alan Lewis and Susan Weiner 


Shansi rep who lived, with her husband, in 
my dorm. At the time I found the couple’s 
name arrangement vaguely scandalous. 
Were they really married? But as I grew 
older, I discovered that women I admired 
kept their names. The practice symbolized 
to me their independence. 

Keeping my name is handy for identify- 
ing salespeople on the phone. They ask for 
Mr. or Mrs. Lewis or, even better, Mr. or 
Mrs. Weiner. I like to say, “There’s no Mrs. 
Lewis here,” and hang up. Allan and I miss 
out on many time-sharing condominium 
opportunities this way. 

My stubbornness almost cheated me of a 
wedding announcement in my hometown’s 
daily newspaper, though. A reporter called 
and asked to speak to Mrs. Lewis, and I gave 
him my usual brush-off. Fortunately he per- 
sisted and said he was calling to verify the 
wedding announcement and would be sure 
to mention that I was keeping my own name. 

How do I feel when I’m called by my 
own name? Connected. Weimer is a link to 
my past and a bridge to my future. 
Shakespeare said, “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Would I face the 
world the same as Susan Lewis? 


SuSAN B. WEINER isa writer and 
consultant based in West Newton, Massachusetts. 


years of service to the univer- 
sity at a recognition dinner held 
in May. W Kalamazoo Coll. 
professor of chemistry Ralph 
Deal has been awarded the 
university’s $1000 Lucasse Fel- 
lowship for Excellence in 
Scholarship. Ralph’s research 
projects include molecular dy- 
namics, light scattering, thermal 
energy storage, and the systems 
dynamics approach to computer 
simulation. W John Dixon and 
Anne “Carty” Cartmell Elder 
have moved from Oberlin to a 
New York farm overlooking 
Lake Seneca. Anne has retired 
as Lorain City Schools’ super- 
visor of learning disabled and 
behaviorally handicapped pro- 
grams and John has resigned his 
18-year pastorate with Oberlin’s 
First Church. He will be interim 
pastor at the Park Church in 
Elmira, N.Y., while he begins a 
pastoral counseling ministry. 
Anne and John’s address: R.D. 
#1 Box 109, Burdett, NY 14818. 
Vv Union Coll. professor of 
computer science Francis 
Federighi has coauthored his 
fourth computer-science text- 
book, VAX Assembly Language, 
published by Macmillan Pub- 
lishing Co. 


1956 atten Lovekin is liv- 


ing in Kinshasa, Zaire. He 
works for the Oklahoma-based 
project Literacy and Evange- 
lism. Allen is learning, writing 
primers, and conducting 
teacher-training workshops in 
five of Zaire’s nearly 400 lan- 
guages—Lingala, Swahili, Ki- 
kongo, Kituba-ya-L’etat, and 
Tshiluba. W National Black 
Evangelical Assoc. president 
George D. McKinney gave the 
keynote address at _ the 
association’s convention held in 
April in Portland, Oreg. W 
Lorain County (Ohio) Com- 
munity Coll. harp instructor 
Jane Cauffiel Thomson is work- 
ing in a pilot program to teach 
harp in the Lorain public 


schools. 


957 At its commence- 


ment ceremonies this May 
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Lafayette Coll. awarded Spel- 
man Coll. president Johnnetta 
Betsch Cole the honorary doctor 
of humane letters degree. In 
June Johnnetta was named to 
the ethics board of the Atlanta 
Committee for the Olympic 
Games. W Since August 1988 
Michael Grossman has been liv- 
ing in the San Francisco area 
and has taught and worked in 
both the U. California and 
California State U. systems. In 
September 1990 he underwent 
surgery to have his left hip re- 
placed. Michael married Anne 
Bosshardt, an internist, January 
11, 1991, and moved to Berke- 
ley in June. Their address: 3005 
Claremont Ave., Berkeley, CA 
94705. W For the past six years 
Daniel Finke has been travelling 
extensively in developing coun- 
tries. He says he will continue 
to travel as long as his health 
and low-budget retirement 
permit. Dan’s address: 809 W. 
Sheridan, Newberg, OR 97132. 
v At its commencement cer- 
emonies in May Lafayette Coll. 
awarded Donald A. Henderson 
the honorary doctor of science 
degree. Donald has resigned as 
dean of the Johns Hopkins Sch. 
of Hygiene and Public Health 
to become associate director of 
life sciences in President Bush’s 
Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy. W U. Massachu- 
setts Medical pga 
Sch. dean Aaron 
Lazare has been | 
named chancel- | 
lor/dean of the 
U. Massachu- 
setts Medical 
Center. Aaron 
has been in- Lazare 
terim chancellor/dean of the 
center since September 1990. 


1958 Barbara Lamkin 


Barnes and David Wells 
Robinson were married June 30, 
1991, in South Glastonbury, 
Conn. They live in Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. W In Septem- 
ber U. Wisconsin, Madison, 


professor of art history Jane 
Campell Hutchison presented a 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


FACULTY Robert E. Dixon ’37, ’41 M.A., 
July 18, 1991, at his home in Oberlin. He 
taught psychology at Oberlin from 1952 to 
1979, when he was named associate profes- 
sor emeritus of psychology. His Memorial 
Minute will appear in a future issue of the 


OAM. 


Barbara Bunce McGill, July 27, 1991, in 
Oberlin. Born Mar. 28, 1925, in Palmerton, 
Penn., she earned the B.A. degree magna 
cum laude in chemistry from Bryn Mawr 
Coll. in 1947. In 1951 she was the first 
woman to earn the Ph.D. degree in physical 
chemistry from Harvard U. That year she 
joined the Oberlin Coll. faculty as Charles 
Martin Hall research instructor in chemis- 
try. She left regular faculty service in 1955, 
but she returned several times as a lecturer 
and sabbatical replacement. When the Col- 
lege offered science classes for nurses from 
Elyria Memorial Hospital, she was one of 
the teachers. In 1980 she joined the main 
library’s cataloging department, from which 
she retired in 1989. She is survived by her 
husband, Emeritus Professor of History 
Barry McGill; two daughters; her mother; a 
sister; and a brother. 


STAFF John P. Amunson, Nov. 27, 1990. 
He was born Mar. 28, 1944, in Mondovi, 
Wis. In 1966 he earned the B.A. degree in 
mathematics from U. Minnesota, where he 
later pursued graduate studies. He was lead 
systems programmer in the computing cen- 
ter at Oberlin from 1973 to 1975. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Roger Thomas Burton ’36 B.D., July 13, 
1991, in Claremont, Calif., of cancer. Born 
May 3, 1907, he was minister of the First 
Congregational Christian Church in 
Springfield, Ohio, from 1936 until 1945, and 
of the First United Church of Christ in 
Irvington, N.J., from 1945 until he retired 
in 1974. He is survived by his wife; two 


daughters, including Ruth E. Burton ’69; a 


son; and seven grandchildren. 


Paul Benjamin Sullivan *43 B.D., Oct. 19, 
1990, in Brevard, N.C. Born July 5, 1915, 
in Singkawang, West Borneo, he was a 
Navy chaplain and minister at many Meth- 
odist churches. He is survived by his wife, 


Rhea. 


Kenneth H. Good °49, May 3, 1991, in 
Lorain, Ohio, of cancer. Born Apr. 13, 1916, 
in Lancaster, Penn., he was pastor of the 
North Olmsted (Ohio) Baptist Church from 
1966 to 1983, when he retired. He is survived 
by two daughters, five grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


John Adam Eversole ’51 S.T.M., Mar. 26, 
1991, in Mesa, Ariz., of a stroke. Born July 
23, 1912, he earned a doctor of theology 
degree from Iliff Sch. of Theology. He served 
Evangelical United Brethren, Presbyterian, 
United Methodist, and Congregational 
churches in Michigan, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Missouri. He is survived by his wife, 
Edna May; a son; a brother; two sisters; and 
two granddaughters. 


Perry Alfred Thomas ’54 B.D., Apr. 8, 
1991. Born May 29, 1925, in Pontiac, Mich., 
he was a Methodist minister in several 
Michigan cities for 41 years until he retired 
in 1990. He was also a sculptor, producing 
works in clay, welded steel, and cast bronze 
that appeared in various juried shows in 
Michigan. He is survived by his wife, five 
sons, and a brother. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL FE. 
Virginia Johnstone ’17, June 23, 1991, in 
Chatham, Mass., at age 95. Born in Chi- 
cago, as a student she was the first female 
editor of the Oberlin Review. In 1952, hav- 
ing lived mostly in England for 32 years, 
she moved to Chatham, where she ran an 
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antique business for more than 30 years. She 
is survived by two sons and a daughter. 


Persis Emma Gladieux 730, July 30, 1991, 
in Alexandria, Va. Born Oct. 10, 1908, in 
Genoa, Ohio, she taught from 1930 to 1934 
at the American Sch. of Japan in Tokyo. 
She was a founder of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Women’s Club and a past president of 
the Garden Section, Scarsdale Women’s 
Club. She was a trustee of Oberlin College 
from 1953 to 1955. She is survived by her 
husband, Bernard 730, ’85 hon.; four sons, 
including Lawrence ’65; a brother; a sister; 
seven grandchildren; and five great-grand- 
children. 


Martha Jane Bowers Stringfellow °44, 
Dec. 30, 1990, in Los Angeles, Calif., of 
cancer. Born Dec. 10, 1921, in Lorain, Ohio, 
she enlisted in the WAVES after graduating 
from Oberlin and served as an instructor 
during World War IL. She earned the M.Ed. 
degree from U. Florida and taught primary 
grades in Florida, Georgia, and California. 
For the last 17 years, she worked in social 
services at the Veterans Administration in 
Los Angeles. She is survived by a son and a 
sister. 


1910 Oliver Mark Richards, July 2, 
1991, in Estes Park, Colo. Born Mar. 29, 
1888, in Cortland, Ohio, he joined the fam- 
ily business, the Richards Milling Co., in his 
hometown and became its president in 1938. 
He held many political and civic offices, in- 
cluding mayor and school board president. 
He is survived by his wife of 77 years, 
Gertrude Hocking Richards 11; three sons, 
Walter ’37, Richard 738, and Nelson °40; 
two daughters, Barbara Richards Fishel ’41 
and J. Ruth Richards Cole ’45; 22 grand- 
children including Bruce ’61, Oberlin Col- 
lege professor of physics, Nelson Mark ’61, 
Richard Peter 65, Christopher ’67, and John 
Scott ’68; and 41 great-grandchildren, in- 
cluding Jennifer Jeanne 88. 


1918 Clarence Zent Garber, May 27, 
1991, in Teaneck, N.J. Born Nov. 19, 1896, 
in Plymouth, Ohio, he earned the M.D. de- 
gree from Johns Hopkins U. in 1923. He 
was a pathologist and held positions in Pe- 
king, Munich, and Detroit early in his ca- 
reer. Beginning in 1932 he held appoint- 
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ments as pathologist and director of labo- 
ratories at Fifth Avenue Hospital and many 
other leading hospitals in New York City. 
His wife, also a physician, preceded him in 
death. He is survived by a sister, Kathryn 
Louise Gager ’25; a son; a daughter; and 
three grandchildren. 


Daphne Kimball Williams, June 21, 1991, 
in Stamford, Conn. Born Nov. 7, 1896, in 
Oberlin, she was the daughter of Arthur 
Smith Kimball 715 hon., a professor of sing- 
ing at Oberlin, and Cyvelia Winship Kimball, 
Class of 1896. Mrs. Williams was a pianist 
and a homemaker. She was preceded in death 
by her husband. She is survived by a brother, 
a son, six grandchildren, and five great- 
grandchildren. 


| 9 19 Virginia Powell Florence, Apr. 3, 
1991, in Richmond, Va. Born Sept. 30, 1897, 
in Wilkinsburg, Pa., she received the B.L.S. 
degree from Carnegie-Mellon U. in 1923 
and is believed to be the first black woman 
to complete a library science degree. Her 
husband predeceased her. 


1920 Edna Siemens Katholi, June 17, 
1991, in Palm Springs, Calif. Born May 3, 
1898, in Gretna, Manitoba, she was a teacher 
of English and American history at many 
high schools in the Cleveland area and at 
Oberlin High School. Her husband, Anton; 
and her sister, Elinor Siemens Fulton 725, 
preceded her in death. 


9) Helen Katherine Dexter, Apr. 30, 
1991, in St. Paul. Born July 15, 1898, in 
Dubuque, Iowa, for 33 years she was the 
chief physical therapist at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Minneapolis. She 
retired in 1960. 


Amelia McAuslan Malcolm, Feb. 13, 1991, 
in Jupiter, Fla. Born Feb. 20, 1898, in 
Holyoke, Mass., she was a homemaker. She 
is survived by her husband, James Malcolm; 
a daughter; a son; two grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


| 9)? Helen Louise Alderman, Nov. 22, 
1990, in Pittsfield, Mass. Born Aug. 5, 1899, 
in Middlefield, Mass., she was a teacher of 
history and English in the schools of Provi- 
dence, R.L, for 29 years. She was a 75-year 


paper at an international sym- 
posium, held in France, on the 
15th-century Alsatian artist 
Martin Schongauer. Jane’s new 
book, Albrecht Diirer: A Biogra- 
phy, was published by Princeton 
U. Press in October 1990. W In 
March former dean and vice 
president of Atlanta’s Inter- 
demoninational Center David T. 
Shannon was named president 
of Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal Sch. David, an Old Testa- 
ment scholar and American 
Baptist minister, is the school’s 
first black president. 


Z 959 U. Massachusetts 


Sch. of Education professor Earl 
Seidman’s new book, /nterview- 
ing as Qualitative Research: A 
Guide for Researchers in Educa- 
tion and the Social Sciences, has 
been published by Teachers 
College Press. W Robert Smith 
Thompson’s latest book, A 
Time for War: § a 
Franklin Delano —s 
Roosevelt and the } 
Path to Pearl \& 
Harbor, has J 
been published 
by Prentice 
Hall. Robert is Ps 
a member of Thompson 
the Government and Interna- 
tional Studies Department at U. 
South Carolina. 


1960 The National Epis- 


copal Coalition on Alcohol and 
Other Drugs presented its 1991 
Samuel Shoemaker Award to 
Stephen P. Apthorp at its an- 
nual gathering, held in May. An 
Episcopal minister and a faculty 
member of Rutgers U. Sch. of 
Alcohol Studies, Stephen heads 
a consulting organization, Al- 
cohol and Substance Abuse 
Prevention. He lives in Tucson, 
Ariz., where he is associate rec- 
tor of Christ the King Episco- 
pal Church. W Lois Nilson 
Howard married Edward Cobb 
Purrington May 18, 1991, in 
Washington, D.C. Lois is ar- 
tistic administrator of the Na- 


tional Symphony Orchestra and 
is in charge of chamber-music 
programming at the J.F. 
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Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. Edward is ad- 
ministrative director of the 
Washington Opera. They live 
in Washington, D.C. W Pho- 
tographer Don Patterson’s book 
Virginia Democrats, a Photo- 
graphic Portrait has been pub- 
lished by Myndseye, Inc. A 
resident of The Plains, Va., and 
a lifelong Democrat, Don calls 
his book a “celebration of citi- 
zen participation in the Ameri- 
can political system.” V 
Duo-pianists Joan Yarbrough 
and Robert Cowan returned to 
their Montevallo, Ala., home in 
June from a three-week tour of 
China and Hong Kong. Dur- 
ing their trip they taught, lec- 
tured, and gave concerts at the 
Shanghai Conservatory, Bei- 
jing’s Central Conservatory of 
Music, and the Baptist Coll. of 
Hong Kong. 


i96i Bostonian Susan 


Stone is founder and executive 
director of Brown Bag Opera, 
Inc. The opera, which presents 
condensed operas in modern 
English, is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary this year. In July the 
city of Boston sponsored the 
opera’s season-opening perfor- 
mances. W Environmental sci- 
entist Webster Van Winkle has 
been appointed to a three-year 
term with the Scientific Advi- 
sory Committee for the Coastal 
Fisheries Ecosystems Program. 
Webster is a senior researcher 
with the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory’s Environmental 
Sciences Division. 


4 962 Pianist Katie 


Largent-McKinney is a social 
worker in the Baptist Hospital 
of Miami’s intensive-care and 
emergency-room units. Last 
April she performed a free re- 
cital in Miami. In June she and 
her husband, Pete, a U. Miami 
Collegium Musicum singer, 
went on a choral-concert tour 
of England, Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary. Katie and Pete 


travelled to Hawaii in July to 
see the eclipse of the sun. VW 
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member of the Middlefield Grange. Survi- 


vors include five cousins. 


Birdie Helen Holloway, July 10, 1991, in 
Houston, of congestive heart failure. Born 
July 26, 1899, in Ottumwa, Iowa, she also 
earned the Mus. M. degree from Oberlin. 
She later studied music theory at U. Penn- 
sylvania. For 30 years she was professor of 
music at U. North Carolina at Greensboro, 
retiring in 1965. She taught music on North 
Carolina public television in the 1950s and 
1960s. She was preceded in death by her 
sisters, Gladys Hope Holloway ’24 and Leila 
Holloway ’27. 


Francis Marian McKee, May 29, 1991, in 
Washington, D.C. Born Mar. 20, 1900, in 
Niles, Ohio, she earned the M.A. degree in 
English from Middlebury Coll. She taught 
at Rocky River (Ohio) H.S. for 40 years, 
where she was head of the English depart- 
ment, dean of girls, and head of college 
placement. She retired in the early 1970s. A 
sister survives. 


Glada Caffal Swan, May 22, 1991, in 
Cambridge, N.Y. Born June 19, 1900, in 
Jennings, La., she headed the music depart- 
ment of Rio Grande College. A sorority 
house mother at Syracuse U. for several 
years, she retired as a head resident of 
Skidmore Coll. in 1972. She was a former 
director of the American Association of 
Retired Persons. Her husband, Harry, pre- 
ceded her in death. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a sister, five grandchildren, 


and six great-grandchildren. 


1923 Charles Perkins Ainsworth, May 
16, 1991, in Phoenix, Ariz. Born Apr. 13, 
1901, in Moline, IIl., he was employed by 
Dimock Gould & Co. of Moline for 39 years, 
becoming vice-president and director. He 
was a director of the Fort Armstrong Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts in Rock Island, Ill., and a 
director and vice-president of the Rock Is- 
land Chamber of Commerce. He was pre- 
deceased by his wife, Sylvia Bullock 
Ainsworth ’23; two sisters, Emily Ainsworth 
Heald ’07 and Lucy Ainsworth Harper ’09; 
and two brothers, Charles Ainsworth ’23 and 
Rodney Ainsworth, who attended the 


Oberlin Academy. He is survived by a 
daughter, Janet Ainsworth McDonald ’56; a 
son, Robert Edwin Ainsworth ’50; a sister, 
Mary Louise Ainsworth ’26; seven grand- 
children; and six great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Beard Newberg, May 18, 1991, 
in Saginaw, Mich. Born Feb. 26, 1901, in 
Foochow, China, she taught physical edu- 
cation in Saginaw 29 years. She coached girls’ 
basketball for Ames United Methodist 
Church, winning state championships in 
1936 and 1937. She was a former Worthy 
Matron and Grand Ruth of the Order of 
the Eastern Star. She was preceded in death 
by her husband, Harold; her father, Willard 
L. Beard, Class of 1891; her mother, Ellen 
Kinney Beard, Class of 1897; a sister, Phebe 
Beard ’19; and a brother, M. Gould ’20. She 
is survived by sisters Geraldine Beard ’21, 
Marjorie Beard Butt ’28, and Kathleen Beard 
Elmer 730. 


| 924 Harlan Murray Hungerford, Apr. 
30, 1991, in Akron. Born June 15, 1902, in 
Schoolcraft, Mich., he also received the A.M. 
degree from Oberlin and the Ph.D. degree 
from U. Michigan. He retired as English 
professor from Kent State U. in 1971. He is 
survived by his wife, Irene Prichard 
Hungerford ’24; a son; a daughter; 11 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchil- 


dren. 


Louis Conrad Keller, June 5, 1991, in 
Findlay, Ohio. Born Mar. 29, 1902, in Day- 
ton, he was Oberlin’s first swim coach, in 
1929. He was employed for 40 years by the 
Findlay public schools, serving as supervi- 
sor, physical-education instructor, track 
coach, swimming coach, director of student 
activities, and assistant principal of the high 
school. He retired in 1972. His wife, Marg- 
aret, predeceased him. He is survived by his 
daughters, Barbara Keller Becker °45 and 
Molly Keller Cline ’52; seven grandchildren, 
including Nancy L. Becker ’70; eight great- 
grandchildren; a brother; and a sister. 


Elsa Gault Way, Mar. 22, 1991 in Skokie, 
Ill. Born Jan. 1, 1901, in Geneva, Ohio, she 
received a degree in the philosophy of edu- 
cation from the University of Chicago. She 


FALL toe 


taught elementary school in Maui, Hawaii, 
and in Chicago. She was active in the Shore 
Community for Retarded Citizens. She was 
preceded in death by her husband and a 
daughter. 


| 925 Thelma Raynor Holden, May 21, 
1991, in Skowhegan, Maine. Born Feb. 9, 
1902, she graduated from the Conserva- 
tory of Music in Bangor, Maine. For 19 
years she was vocal-music supervisor for 
the Skowhegan school system. She was 
preceded in death by her husband. Survi- 
vors include three sons, one daughter, nine 


grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Howard Dana Shaw, May 18, 1991, in 
West Chester, Pa. Born Aug. 26, 1902, in 
Springfield, Mass., he attended Columbia 
U. and U. Pennsylvania. A writer, editor, 
publisher, and teacher, he wrote articles for 
Parents Magazine, Printers Ink, the United 
States Review, and other publications. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth Harry Shaw; 
two sons; 10 grandchildren; 14 great- 
grandchildren; and a brother. 


Anna LeRoy Waterman, July 2, 1991, in 
San Rafael, Calif. Born Sept. 15, 1903, in 
Adams, Natal, South Africa, she was a li- 
brary assistant in Williamstown, Mass., for 
many years. She was an accomplished 
craftswoman and won many awards for her 
silver jewelry and hooked rugs. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, Allyn 
Jay Waterman ’25, and her parents, Albert 
Emile LeRoy ’01 and Rhoda Clarke LeRoy, 
Class of 1898. She is survived by sisters 
Mary LeRoy Funkhouser ’27 and Ethel 
LeRoy ’22; a brother, Gaylord LeRoy ’30, 
two daughters, including Shirley 
Waterman Lobenthal ’53; two nephews, 
John LeRoy ’66 and Peter Funkhouser ’56; 
six grandchildren; and two great-grand- 
children. 


1926 Walter Miller Chappell, July 9, 
1991, in Oberlin. Born Nov. 13, 1902, in 
Geneva, Ohio, he earned the M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees in geology from U. Wash- 
ington. He worked as a geologist for oil 
companies in Columbia, Venezuela, Peru, 
and Guatemala until he retired to 
Wakeman, Ohio, in 1963. He was president 
of the Class of 1926 from 1971 to 1976. 
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He was predeceased by his wife, Mary Shelton 
Chappell ’26; and his daughter, Elizabeth 
Chappell Goldsmith ’55. He is survived by 
four grandchildren, including David Gold- 
smith ’84 and Kenneth Goldsmith ’87. 


Karl Florien Heiser, July 22, 1991, in 
Oberlin, from complications following heart 
surgery. Born June 30, 1904, he also earned 
the M.A. degree from Oberlin in 1927 and 
the Ph.D. degree from Columbia U. in 1932. 
He taught psychology at Yale Univ., U. Con- 
necticut, and U. Michigan. After World War 
II he served as a health and welfare specialist 
in Vienna. In 1948 he was named associate 
executive secretary of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. He did research and 
teaching about emotionally disturbed children, 
and from 1954 to 1974 he operated a private 
psychological practice in Glendale, Ohio, 
with his wife, Ruth Bishop Heiser. He was 
a Democratic candidate for the U.S. Con- 
gress three times. In 1974 he and his wife 
retired to Maine; they came to Oberlin 10 
years later and became involved in town af- 
fairs. He initiated the Oberlin retirement 
center, currently in development, to be 
named Kendal at Oberlin. He was an admis- 
sions representative and an alumni club 
president in Maine and New Hampshire. His 
wife died six days after he did. He is survived 
by two sons; four grandchildren; and three 
brothers, Donald Heiser ’31, Merrill Heiser 
34, and Will Heiser 738. 


1927 Gordon Chapman May, June 14, 
1991, in Bogart, Ga. Born Mar. 7, 1904, in 
Troy, Ohio, he was, for 22 years, treasurer of 
Graphite Metallizing Corp. of Yonkers, N.Y., 
from which he retired in 1980 as vice-presi- 
dent. He was preceded in death by his wife, 
Leita; a sister, Catherine May ’24, ’32 A.M.; 
and an aunt, Alice May ’12, 17 A.M. He is 
survived by a son; two grandchildren; and a 
sister, Beulah H. May ’29. 


928 Faith Farmer Ardussi, May 19, 1991, 
in Lakewood, Ohio, of colon cancer. Born 
Feb. 26, 1906, in Brown’s Valley, Minn., she 
earned the Mus. B. degree from Oberlin and 
then taught music in Michigan public schools. 
She lived for a time in Dayton, where she had 
a lunchtime radio program on which she 
played and occasionally sang to demonstrate 
pianos for a music store. She later worked as 


Maury Sterns commutes from 
his home in Arlington, Mass., 
to his Washington, D.C., job 
as training officer in the World 
Bank’s executive development 
program. Maury has been re- 
elected to the board of the Na- 
tional Council of Retired Peace 
Corps Volunteers and is cochair 
of the YMCA’s National Advi- 
sory Board on Latin-American 
affairs. He can be reached 
during the week at the World 
Bank and at home on weekends. 
His home phone: (617) 643- 
4785. 


E 963 Jeff Taylor and his 


wife, Linda, have returned to 
Oregon from San Francisco. 
They live in Eugene with their 
children, Kathleen and Russ. 
After a year that saw both un- 
employed, Jeff is a chemistry 
instructor at Lane Community 
Coll. and Linda teaches kin- 


dergarten. 


J 964 In December 1990 


navy reserve captain William K. 
Fogerty was recalled to active 
duty as commanding officer of 
the Jacksonville, Fla., military 
sealift command—Operation 
Desert Storm’s busiest port. 
William was expecting to return 
to his Atlanta, Ga., home in late 
fall. W In August Janice 
Greenfield Forsberg moved to 
Bury, Lancashire, England. Her 
husband heads the British office 
of the U.S. firm Symbology, 
which makes film masters for 
bar codes. Janice says she plans 
to explore Europe and doesn’t 
plan to work W In May Linda 
Gellein Gertenbach received the 
master of divinity degree from 
the Iliff Sch. of Theology 
(Denver). Linda also received 
the school’s 1991 Louis A. 
Haruf Memorial Award, given 
to a graduate planning to enter 
parish ministry in the United 
Methodist Rocky Mountain 
Conference. W Rochester Inst. 
of Technology professor of 
economics Thomas D. Hopkins 
has been granted tenure and 
reappointed to a five-year term 
as the institute’s Arthur J. Gos- 
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nell Professor of Economics. V 
Leslie Hartrich 
Leighninger has 
resigned her 
faculty position 
at Western 
Michigan U.’s 
Sch. of Social 
Work to _ be- 
come associate Hopkins 
dean of the Sch. of Social Work 
at Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge. Leslie’s husband, Bob 
Leighninger °63, has been 
named coordinator of grants 
and contracts at the university. 
Their son, Matt, is a senior at 
Haverford Coll., and daughter, 
Margaret, is a sophomore at 
Macalester Coll. W Charles and 
Cynthia Timbrook Redick have 
moved from New York City to 
Bethesda. Their new address: 
4009 63rd St., Bethesda, MD 
20816. W Composer Greg 
Steinke has been named direc- 
tor of the Sch. of Music and 
professor of music at Ball State 
U. He has been reelected to a 
second term as national chair 
and president of the Society of 
Composers, Inc. U. Arizona and 
the Arizona Arts Committee 
have awarded grants for Greg’s 
multi-media project on Japa- 
nese-American internment 
camps. He is the 1991 recipi- 
ent of the Tucson/Pima Arts 
Council Composition Fellow- 
ship. Two books Greg coau- 
thored, Harmonic Materials in 
Tonal Music, 6th edition, and 
Basic Materials of Music Theory, 
7th edition, have been pub- 
lished by Allyn & Bacon. V 
Former CBS Inc. senior vice- 
president, general council, and 
secretary George Vradenburg Ill 
has accepted the executive vice- 
president position with Fox Inc. 
George lives in South Orange, 
N.J., with his wife and two 
children. 


f 965 Massachusetts gov- 


ernor Michael Dukakis swore 
in Peter Anderson as associate 
justice of Boston’s Brighton 
District Court in November 
1990. ¥ In July Leo M. Romero 
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JACOB CLAYMAN 


Labor Leader 


Jacob “Jake” Clayman 
27, long-time labor, civil-rights, and con- 
sumer-affairs advocate, died ofa heart attack 
May 24, 1991, at his home in Silver Spring, 
Maryland. He was 86 years old. 

Retired president of the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Department and president 
emeritus of the National Council of Senior 
Citizens, Mr. Clayman had spent his last 
years lobbying on behalf of the aging. Un- 
der his leadership, the council won legisla- 
tive gains in defense of the Social Security 


a substitute teacher in Cleveland and Lake- 
wood. She was chairwoman of the board of 
the Auer Register Co., a 100-year-old 
manufacturer that had been owned by her 
late husband, Wallace. She is survived by 
two sons, six grandchildren, and a brother. 


Sarah Brown McNatt, Api el 3 OL ool ain 
High Point, N.C. Born Jan. 25, 1905, in 
Norwalk, Ohio, she also earned the A.M. 
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system, and played a major role in the 1981 
White House Conference on Aging. 

Born in Boston, Mr. Clayman was raised 
in Niles, Ohio. He worked his way through 
Oberlin as a steel worker and graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa. After earning a bachelor of laws 
degree at the University of Michigan Law 
School, and practicing law in Detroit, he re- 
turned to Niles to practice labor law. In 1943 
he was elected to the Ohio legislature, where 
he served one term. 

Two years later he was named general 
counsel to the Ohio state Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (CIO). In 1948 he was 
elected full-time secretary-treasurer of the 
organization, serving in that post unt 1955, 
when the organization merged with the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL). He 
was then appointed special assistant to the 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 

He returned to Ohio in 1958 to take part 
in labor’s successful fight against a proposed 
anti-union law. He was later named the state 
AFL-CIO representative to the Ohio state 
legislature. He was appointed administrative 
director of the Industrial Union Department 
in 1960. 

A founder of the Consumer Federation of 
America, he was the group’s first president 
and remained on its board. He was also on 
the board of the Leadership Council on Civil 
Rights and chair of the National Civil Lib- 
erties Clearing House. Mr. Clayman pub- 
lished numerous articles and pamphlets on 
unemployment compensation, workers’ 
compensation, and related legislation. 

Survivors include his wife, Helen; two 
daughters; two brothers; four grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


degree in mathematics from Oberlin, and 
she taught the subject in Ashtabula, Ohio, 
for a year after graduating. The wife of a 
Presbyterian minister, she was program di- 
rector for The Presbyterian Home, Inc., in 
High Point for 13 years following the death 
of her husband in 1960. She was preceded 
in death by her sister, Bessie Eloise Kubach 
’28. She is survived by another sister, Ruth 
Brown Smyth ’27, and four children. 


FALt Lau 


| 929 CORRECTION The obituary for 
Lawrence Bayard Kiddle that appeared in 
the Summer 1991 OAM was incomplete. He 
taught Spanish, French, and Portuguese at 
U. New Mexico, Princeton U., and Tulane 
U. before joining the faculty at U. Michigan 
in 1947. Upon his retirement in 1978, he 
was appointed professor emeritus of Span- 
ish linguistics. During World War II, he 
served in the U.S. Naval mission to Peru 
and was decorated for his service by the Pe- 
ruvian government. Survivors include his 
wife, Allene Houglan Kiddle ’30; two 
daughters, including Sue Kiddle Meyer Van 
Atta °59; a sister, Evelyn Kiddle Clark 35; 
and four grandchildren, including Mary 
Ellen Meyer ’82 and Johanna Meyer ’90. 


193] Miriam Peabody Kennedy, June 
13, 1991, in Ithaca, N.Y., after a six-month 
illness. Born Apr. 8, 1907, in Hartford, 
Conn., she earned the A.B. and Mus. B. de- 
grees from Oberlin. She taught piano in 
Oberlin for 23 years. She and her husband, 
John Cecil Kennedy ’27, were among the 
first couples to join the Peace Corps, serv- 
ing in the Philippines from 1961 to 1963. 
From 1967 to 1973 she was assistant direc- 
tor of Oberlin’s office of placement and 
graduate counseling. She is survived by 
her husband; two daughters, Rosalind 
Kenworthy ’56 and Emily Kennedy 62; and 
a granddaughter. 


Raymond Stewart McClelland, Jan. 25, 
1991, in Boca Raton, Fla., following surgery 
for a blood clot in the brain. Born Mar. 6, 
1909, in Fredericktown, Ohio, he earned the 
M.S.W. degree from Western Reserve U. 
(now Case Western Reserve U.). During his 
long career in social service agencies, he 
spent 21 years with the United Community 
Services of Greater Milwaukee, Inc., retir- 
ing as executive director in 1974. He was 
president of the Milwaukee alumni club. 
He is survived by his wife, Julia Dolan 
McClelland; two sons, including Bruce 
McClelland ’63; a daughter; three stepsons; 
a stepgrand-daughter, Clare Elizabeth Dolan 
’88; a brother; and two sisters. 


Ralph Norman Mould, July 3, 1991, in 
New Canaan, Conn. Born Jan. 2, 1908, in 
Sewickley, Pa., he received the B.D. degree 
from McCormick Theological Seminary and 
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was ordained in the Presbyterian Church 
USA in 1934. He served as pastor at several 
churches in Colorado and Pennsylvania be- 
fore joining the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion as director of children’s education, 
serving from 1946 until 1965. He then was 
named Secretary General of the World 
Council of Christian Education in Geneva, 
Switzerland. He negotiated the merger of 
that organization with the World Council 
of Churches, where he continued to work 
until he retired in 1973. He was a leading 
peace advocate among U.S. church leaders, 
and he was a conscientious objector to miii- 
tary service during World War II. In 1980, 
he was awarded the Annual Peace Seeker 
Award by the Presbyterian Peace Fellow- 
ship. He was preceded in death by his wife 
and a son. He is survived by a daughter; a 
son; a sister, Jean Mould Lillis 32; and six 
grandchildren. 


Jane Lee Munley, June 4, 1991, in Asheville, 
N.C. Born Oct. 19, 1909, in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, she did postgraduate study at Ohio 
State U. and Indiana U. She was supervisor 
of music in Canton, Ohio, public schools 
and taught graduate course work in music 
for teachers at several colleges. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, three daughters, a son, 
two sisters, and six grandchildren. 


1934 Duane Smith Doolittle, May 30, 
1991, in Vero Beach, Fla. Born Feb. 8, 1912, 
in Boothbay Harbor, Maine, he received the 
B.A. degree from Principia Coll. and the 
M.B.A. degree from Harvard U. After some 
years teaching business at Syracuse U., he 
moved to Lincolnville, Maine, where, in 
1954, he founded and published Down East, a 
magazine celebrating the life, times, and 
character of Maine. He is survived by his 
wife, four stepsons, a sister, and four grand- 


children. 


Lillian Maston Holcomb, June 22, 1991, 
in Elyria, Ohio, Born July 13, 1912, in 
Fresno, Ohio, she taught English in the Ohio 
public schools of Elyria, Lakewood, and 
Oberlin until her retirement in 1976. She 
was preceded in death by her husband, Rob- 
ert C. Holcomb 734. She is survived by two 


nieces. 


1939 Emily Aldrich Hornbeck, June 2, 


was named dean of the U. 
New Mexico Sch. of Law, 
where he had been associate 
dean and professor of law since 
1989. Leo’s wife, Robin Crapsey 
Romero, teaches gifted children 
in Albuquerque 
Middle School. 
Their son Greg 
graduated from 
Oberlin in May. 
Son Michael is 
a Ph.D.-degree 
candidate in bi- 
ology at Stan- Romero 
ford UV Frees Library sot 
Philadelphia director Elliot 
Shelkrot has been elected to a 
one-year term as president of 
the National 
Library Assoc. 
The former 
Pennsylvania 
state librarian 
and Baltimore 
County Public 
Library’s chief 
of public ser- Shelkrot 
vices, Elliot has been director 
of the Free Library since 1987. 
Vv For the past two years Linda 
Wheaton Wheeler Smith has 
been teaching anthropology at 
Glendale (Ariz.) Community 
Coll. Linda says she prefers the 
small college classes to the large 
ones she had at Arizona State 
U. She enjoys teaching students 
of various ages, she says, and 
finds the discussions and ques- 
tions remind her of those at 
Oberlin. W Last spring David 
Culbert celebrated his 10th an- 
niversary as organist and music 


director of Saint James Episco- 
pal Church in Baton Rouge, La. 
In honor of the occasion, the 
church’s vestry has installed two 
ranks of pipes for the organ and 
a plaque commemorating 
David’s contributions to the 
congregation. 


3 966 While on a business 


trip to New Jersey this June 
United Rubber Worker magazine 
editor Curt Brown looked up 
classmate Tim Sadar, a math- 
ematics teacher. Although the 
two hadn’t seen each other in 
26 years, they agreed their re- 
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Brown Sadar 
union “was like a time warp— 
as though we’d just been to- 
gether yesterday.” 


1967 Richard Brown is 


taking a year-long leave from 
Toronto’s York Memorial 
Collegiate Inst., where he is 
head of the history and social- 
science programs. He is living 
in Costa Rica with his wife, 
Cathy Chilman Brown ’68, and 
their children, 17-year-old 
Stephen and 13-year-old Judy. 
Their eldest son, 19-year-old 
Matthew, attends Montreal’s 
Concordia U. W Gemini Con- 
sulting senior vice-president 
William Clyde King took a mini- 
sabbatical last spring. He spent 
two months, he says, enjoying 
his family—his wife, Carol, and 
their sons, Tommy, 8, and 
Danny, 5—and Cape Cod. Bill 
Myesmin, Lox Chapel, Pa. V 
Analyst/programmer Laurel 
Phelps Palmer has worked four 
years at the Mayo Clinic. She 
says she enjoys the time she 
spends dancing, singing in a 
trio, learning the electric bass, 
and gardening. Laurel has two 
daughters, who are 14 and 8 
years old. They live in Roches- 
ter, Minn. W Woven Vibra- 
tions Unlimited owner Janet 
Steeve Wilcox says she enjoys 
running her own fiber-art 
business. Among her wares are 
baskets, wreaths, woven wall 
hangings, framed weavings, 
masks, and felt goods. Janet lives 
in Corvallis, Oreg. 


1968 Atte: spending a 


year in Santa Fe, Sam Johnson 
is back home in Oaxuca, 
Oaxuca, Mexico. He teaches 
English as a second language at 
a private language school. Sam, 
his wife, Yolanda; and their 
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1991, on Saint Simons Island, Ga. Born 
July 1, 1918, in Oxford, N.J., upon gradua- 
tion, she worked in sales at Lord and Tay- 
lor in New York and Filene’s in Boston, 
before serving as secretary to the president 
of Zurbach Steele Co. in Somerville, Mass., 
from 1942 to 1944. She was her class presi- 
dent in 1948. Her husband, John A. 
Hornbeck ’39, preceded her in death. Sur- 
vivors include two daughters and three sons. 


| 940 Virginia Grace Braley, Apr. 21, 
1991, in Mars, Penn., of cancer. Born July 
23, 1918, in Urbana, Ill., she earned the B.S. 
degree in nursing from U. Pittsburgh, where 
she was professor of nursing until her retire- 
ment in 1983. She is survived by two 
brothers. 


Paul Bourne Reuman, June 17, 1991, in 
East Falmouth, Mass. Born Aug. 20, 1918, 
in Bridgeport, Conn., he received the 
I, EB degreestrom Kutgers 0 .lcaw 
School in 1949. A research chemist, he 
held patents for meat and cheese packag- 
ing and helped develop the first easy- 
opening cigarette packages, vacuum coffee 
packages, and disposable diaper packag- 
ing. He was research supervisor for Con- 
tinental Baking Co., in Rye, N.Y., from 
1948 to 1974, when he became executive 
director and secretary general of the 
Packaging Institute, USA, from which he 
retired in 1980. He served on the 50th- 
reunion gift committee for the class of 
1940. He is survived by his wife; four sons, 
including Bruce Reuman ’70; and five 
grandchildren. 


Kenneth Howard Rudolph, June 5, 1991, 
in Stamford, Conn. Born July 9, 1918, in 
Greenwich, Conn., he was a lifelong resident 
of the community. He was a retired vice- 
president of Chase Manhattan Bank. He is 
survived by his wife, two sons, and five 
grandchildren. 


| 94 | Arthur Knight King, Apr. 25, 1991, 
in Shaftsbury, Vt. Born Oct. 12, 1926, in 
Hyde Park, Mass., he attended the Conser- 
vatory and earned the B.A. degree in music 
from Dartmouth Coll. He was a civil engi- 
neer and also owned and managed a music 


store and studio. He was an accomplished 
arranger and performer of swing-era music. 
Preceded in death by his wife, he is survived 
by four sons and six grandchildren. 


| 943 Cecelia M. Kenyon, Jan. 22, 1991, 
in Northampton, Mass. Born Nov. 28, 1922, 
in Gainesville, Ga., she earned the A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees in political science from 
Radcliffe Coll. She joined the Smith Coll. 
government faculty in 1948, retiring in 1984 
as Charles N. Clark Professor of Govern- 
ment. She served on the Library of Con- 
gress advisory committee on the American 
Revolution and was a consultant to the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. She 
was elected as a trustee by Oberlin alumni 
in 1969. She is survived by two sisters and 
two brothers. 


John Calvin Lane, May 20, 1991, in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Born June 6, 1921, in Columbus, 
Ohio, he earned the M.B.A. degree at Miami 
U. in Ohio. He served as a captain in the 
Army Air Force during World War II and 
spent two years with the Flying Tigers divi- 
sion in China and Burma. He received the 
American Service Medal and the Asiatic 
Pacific Service Medal. He was a hospital 
administrator, retiring from Bucyrus (Ohio) 
Community Hospital. He is survived by his 
wife and an aunt. 


Ted Warren Kenneth Snow, July 9, 1991, 
in Marion, Ohio, of pneumonia. Born Feb. 
5, 1920, he served in the Army Medical 
Corps in World War II. After college he 
joined the family business, Snow’s Racket 
Store, which he took over in 1961 when his 
father retired. He ran the business until 1986, 
when he retired. He played clarinet in the 
Marion Symphony and the Eagles Band. He 
was preceded in death by his wife. He is 
survived by two sons; two daughters; three 
grandchildren; and three brothers, including 
John E. Snow 738. 


| 944 Nathan Weiss, Jan. 24, 1991, in 
New York City. Born Dec. 14, 1921, in New 
Haven, Conn., he earned the M.A. degree 
in government from Yale U. He was retired 
as a senior analyst from the U.S. Department 
of Transportation. He served as secretary of 
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the New Haven American Civil Liberties 
Union and was a member of the Jewish 
Community Relations Council there. He is 
survived by his wife. 


| 945 Emily Buckley Batjer, Apr. 2, 1991, 
in Boston. Born Mar. 14, 1920, in Philadel- 
phia, she was a lyric soprano. She continued 
her musical training at Immaculata Coll. in 
Pennsylvania and the Academy of Vocal Arts 
in Philadelphia. She was a protege of Licia 
Albanese of the Metropolitan Opera in 1945 
and 1946. During World War II she trav- 
eled with the concert division of the USO 
to New Guinea and the China-Burma-India 
theater. She is survived by her husband, a 
son, a daughter, and a grandchild. 


1947 Vivian Mahler Brenner, Apr. 22, 
1991, in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Born Apr. 
4, 1925, in Logansport, Ind., she later stud- 
ied at Bowling Green State U. and Case 
Western Reserve U. She was a retired 
medical technologist. She is survived by two 
daughters. 


1948 June Ure Viavant, Mar. 28, 1991, 
in Salt Lake City, after four years with can- 
cer. Born July 31, 1926, in Honolulu, she 
earned the M.A. degree in educational psy- 
chology from U. Texas. She worked as a 
school counselor in the Salt Lake City 
Granite School District. She served on the 
national board of directors of the Sierra Club. 
She is survived by four sons and eight 
grandchildren. 


| 95 | Mary Dalrymple Truttier, June 29, 
1991, in Atlanta. Born Dec. 29, 1928, in 
Harrisburg, Pa., she earned the M.A. de- 
gree in musicology from U. North Caro- 
lina. She was a teacher of piano and the 
organist for Morningside Baptist Church 
in Atlanta. She is survived by her husband, 
two daughters, and a son. 


1952 Elsa Barcker Rogers, May 31, 
1991, in Greenwich, Conn., of cancer. Born 
Apr. 25, 1930, in Chicago, she received the 
M.A. degree from New York U. She taught 
at the Baldwin School in New York City 
seven years. She also worked for Collier’s 
Encyclopedia and was a substitute teacher in 
the Greenwich public school system. She 
retired as vice-president of Indian Harbor 
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Prints in Norwalk, Conn. She is survived by 
her husband, Frank; her mother; four sons; 


a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


1954 Mary Sloboda Barrick, May 24, 
1991, in Fairview Park, Ohio, of cancer. Born 
June 27, 1932, she taught music in the 
Cleveland public schools preceding her 
marriage. She is survived by her husband, 
James G. Barric ’44, and two sons. 


Dominick “Gigi” Louis Cascio, Mar. 29, 
1991, in New York City, of lung cancer. 
Born Jan. 29, 1932, he earned the M.F.A. 
degree in directing from Carnegie-Mellon 
U. He was stage manager and director for 
over 100 shows. In 1978 he published a 
novel, One Last Night. He divided his time 
between New York and North Shapleigh, 
Maine. He is survived by his wife, Marjorie; 
three children; and a sister. 


| 955 Murray Boyd Nicol, May 2, 1991, 
in Louisville, of cancer. Born Sept. 30, 
1933, in Louisville, he earned the M.T. 
degree from Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary and the Ph.D. degree in oriental 
studies from U. Pennsylvania. From 1961 
until 1972 he conducted archeological ex- 
peditions in Iran and Jordan for Harvard 
U. and U. Pennsylvania. After leaving 
academia, he joined his family’s real-estate 
business in Atlanta. In 1981 he returned to 
his home state of Kentucky and operated 
The Scotland Yard, a British imports store. 
He is survived by his wife, a daughter, a 
son, two brothers, a stepdaughter, and two 
stepsons. 


| 959 Bernell Grace Helm, June 1, 1991, 
at her home in Grafton, Ohio, after a two- 
year illness. Born Dec. 13, 1937, in Kit- 
tanning, Pa., she earned the M.A. degree in 
history from Case Western Reserve U. She 
spent her 30-year career as an educator in 
the Elyria public schools, where she taught 
history and then supervised secondary 
education. A sister survives. 


1960 Roger Nathan Metz, May 14, 
1991, in Cleveland, from a blood clot in the 
lungs. Born Dec. 15, 1938, in Youngstown, 
Ohio, he earned the Ph.D. degree in phys- 
ics from Cornell U. in 1967. He joined the 
faculty of Colby College in 1968 and later 


children—Becky, 16; Livanh, 
14; Aisha, 10; and Layli, 9—are 
members of the Baha’ faith and 
are interested in 
ecological is- 
Sucsan ea Uneir 
permaculture 
and biodynamic 
gardening prac- 
tices produce 
avacados and 
grapefruit year Johnson 
round. W Bostonian Kathleen 
Kilgore has published a book, 
Transformations: A History of 
Boston University. She works as 
program director of a preschool 
educational program with Bos- 
ton U.’s partnership with the 
Chelsea public — schools. 
Kathleen is also involved with 
university fund-raising. W Or- 
ganist Michael Murray com- 
memorated the 20th anniversary 
of Marcel Dupré’s death with a 
recital featuring Dupré’s organ 
works. The recital was held May 
30 in St. Augustin’s Church in 
Paris. 


1969 Marine geologist 
Robert B. Halley has received the 
Department of the Interior’s 
second-highest honor, the U.S. 
Geological Survey’s Meritorious 
Service Award. Robert, who 
joined the survey in 1974, was 
honored for his contributions to 
carbonate-petrology research 
and his leadership of the survey’s 
Atlantic marine-geology pro- 
gram and the establishment of 
the Center for Coastal and Re- 
gional Marine Geology. He lives 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., with his 
wife, Linda, and daughters, 


Jessica, 17, and Amy, 14. W U. 


Texas, Austin, professor of pi- 
ano Danielle Martin received the 
1991 YWCA Outstanding 
Achievement Award for her di- 
rection of the annual Austin 
Chamber Music Marathon. The 
marathon, which benefits AIDS 
Services of Austin, has raised 
more than $15,000 and is one 
of the state’s most acclaimed 
musical events. The marathon 
has been publicized by the New 
York Times, and Chamber Music 
America Magazine cited it as the 
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first of its kind to raise funding 
for AIDS. W U. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, professor of 
law John V. Orth’s new book, 
Combination and Conspiracy: A 
Legal History of Trade Union- 
ism, 1721-1906, has been pub- 
lished by Oxford U. Press. V 
Benjamin A. Shaine lives with his 
family near the Alaskan settle- 
ment of McCarthy in the 
Wrangell Mountains. He is a 
founder of an environmental 
research and education center 
that conducts summer courses 
for undergraduate students, 
field-research opportunities for 
graduate students, and coop- 
erative-planning projects with 
the National Park Service. 
Benjamin’s novel, Alaska 
Dragon, written as part of his 
award-winning Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, has been published by 
Fireweed Press. W The na- 
tion’s oldest public art museum, 
the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, Conn., has named 
Anne Stellwagen curator of 
education. Anne’s husband, Jack 
Daggitt, works as a steamboat 
engineer on New York’s Lake 
George. Anne and Jack are avid 
cross-country skiers, mountain 


bikers, and hikers. 


1971 Composer David 


Hurd’s Missa Brevis, a setting of 
Kyrie Eleison, Gloria in Excelsis, 
Sanctus and Benedictus, and 
Agnus Dei for unaccompanied 
four-voice choir, was premiered 
May 9 in New York City’s All 
Saints Church. David’s “Toccata” 
for organ was commissioned by 
Gerald Morton ’75, who pre- 
miered it July 16 at Riverside 
Church in New York City. V 
Educational consultant Ronn 
Kistler’s Riverside, Calif., firm, 
Creative Educational Systems, 
has published a book, Play- 
making: An Integration of the Arts 
in Education, coauthored by 
Ronn and his partners. The 
book, says Ronn, is a culmina- 
tion of his 20-year career pro- 
moting theater as a teaching 
strategy. W In July 1990 Ann 
Matter was named full profes- 
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chaired of the physics department. He also 
was a visiting scientist at the NASA Lewis 
Research Center in Cleveland. He helped 
save the Yankee Maine nuclear power plant 
in Wiscasset, Maine, because he favored 
nuclear power as the safest and least expen- 
sive energy resource. A son died in January. 
He is survived by his wife, Nancy Daff Metz 
’60, and his mother. 


1962 Robert Ove Nordvold, May 26, 
1991, in Bridgeport, Minn. Born Oct. 19, 
1939, in Heon Lake, Minn., he earned the 
A.B. degree from Concordia Coll. and the 
Ph.D. degree from Indiana U. He was a the- 
ater director and assistant professor of theater 
production at Lyndon State Coll. He is 
survived by his wife, two stepchildren, a 
brother, and two sisters. 


1967 Rudolf Serkin, May 8, 1991, in 
Guilford, Vt. The concert pianist received 
an honorary Mus.D. degree from Oberlin in 
1967. 


| 9] | Richard Morgan Ensminger, May 
15, 1991, in New York City, of complica- 
tions from AIDS. 


| 976 Thomas Edward Sulerzyski, June 
6, 1991, in New York City, of complica- 
tions from AIDS. He was born Dec. 18, 
1954. A Watson fellowship recipient, he 


travelled through Normandy and Brittany 
collecting oral histories about the effects 
of World War II on personal and family 
lives. A former doctoral-degree candidate 
in history at Columbia U., he was a con- 
cierge at the Hotel Carlisle. He is survived 
by his lover, his parents, three sisters, and 
a brother. 


| 990 Walter Freeman IV, Apr. 25, 1991, 
in Oberlin, of a self-inflicted gunshot wound. 
He was born Feb. 22, 1968, in Tampa, Fla. 
Survivors include his father. 


| 99 Jason Christopher Chicoine, June 
30, 1991, in Plattsburgh, N.Y., following an 
accident while rock-climbing in the 
Adirondack mountains. Born Aug. 26, 1969, 
in Brookings, S.D., he had an internship 
with the DuPont Corp. this summer and a 
fellowship to study at Johns Hopkins U. 
He won Oberlin’s Leo S. Millar science 
prize. He is survived by his parents, a 
brother, paternal grandparents, and pater- 
nal great-grandmother. 


1993 Kenneth Mark Buccier, July 26, 
1991, in Cleveland, of cancer. Born June 6, 
1971, he was named Man of the Year by 
Saint Ignatius H.S. in Cleveland in 1989. 
He is survived by his parents, three broth- 
ers, two sisters, three grandparents, and a 
great-grandmother. 


Go Underwater Exploring 


Join Oberlin students on their Winter Term and learn to dive 
on the Seventh Annual Underwater Exploration Project. 


Spend an intensive 10 days January 3-13 in classroom 
and pool sessions at Oberlin learning how to 
dive and studying marine biology and coral-reef 
ecology. Then fly down to Guanaja, Bay 


. Islands, Honduras, January 14-21 to 

complete your training and spend a 
week diving one of the world’s underwater 
wonders. Advanced and specialty courses will be 
offered on the island. 
The cost of the Oberlin training is $200—make 


your own arrangements for food and lodging. The 
cost of the island package is about $1425, 
including air fare, double room with 
private bath, three meals a day, 
and unlimited diving. The option of 
an additional four-day stay is 
available. Prices are subject to 
change. Requirements for participation 
are a sense of adventure, comfort in the 
water, sound health, and good humor. 


For further information call Assistant Professor Guy H. Haskell, project director 
at (216) 775-8639. 
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sor of religious studies at U. 
Pennsylvania. Her book Voice of 
My Beloved: The Song of Songs in 
Western Medieval Christianity was 
reviewed in the Summer 1991 
OAM. VW Stopping in Oberlin 
on their way, in July Dan and 
Kathy Nuckolls Monti moved 
from St. Louis to Newton, 
Mass., where Dan has joined the 
Boston U. Sociology Dept. and 
Kathy has a position at Ciba 
Corning. Kathy and Dan have 
two sons, Dan, 14, and Chris, 
10. W Pipe-organ maker Charles 
Ruggles has had one of his or- 
gans installed in St. Hubert’s 
Chapel in Kirtland Hills, Ohio. 
The two-manual and pedal 
organ’s freestanding solid 
wormy chestnut case has carved 
butternut pipe shades displaying 
a stag with a cross in its ant- 
lers—the symbol of St. Hubert. 
Charles owns his own firm, 
Charles Ruggles Pipe Organs, in 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. W Dra- 
matic soprano Ealyn Voss made 
her New York City Opera de- 
but June 19 at the Saratoga 
Performing Arts Center. She 
sang the title role in Puccini’s 
Turandot. 


1972 New York City poet 


Cheri Fein’s new book, Home 
Before Light, has been published 
by Ridgeway Press. W Paul and 
Laura Strauss Weisberg’s 
adopted daughter, Laura Strauss 
Weisberg, was born Oct. 14, 
1990, in San José, Costa Rica. 
Laura arrived at her parents’ 
Newton Highlands, Mass., 
home June 26, 1991. 


1973 in March pianist 


Ron Levy made his international 
debut as guest artist with 
Iceland’s Reykjavik ‘Trio. 
Iceland’s press reported, “Levy 
displayed a great technique . . . 
he performed with considerable 
assurance” During Carnegie 
Hall’s Centennial Week in May 
Ron performed in Weill Hall a 
solo recital that included works 
from the two earliest piano re- 
citals performed at Carnegie 
Hall. W After having spent 
nearly two years at the same 
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address, New York City writer 
Rich Orloff has moved again. He 
says his new apartment is better 
than the old, and this lease is in 
his name. Rich spent July at a 
summer writers’ retreat. His new 
address: 700 West End Ave. 
#10C, New York, NY 10025. 
Phone: (212) 678-0599. W For 
the past two years Richard Reid 
has worked as a software- 
performance analyst with IBM 
at Research Triangle Park, N.C. 
Richard; his wife, Pam; and 
their children, 4-year-old Della 
and 2-year-old Joy, have moved 
from Chapel Hill to Durham. 
Their new address: 5321 
Pelham Rd., Durham, NC 
27514. W U. Arizona Creative 
Writing Program assistant di- 
rector Boyer Rickel has re- 
ceived a grant from the Arizona 
Commission on the Arts and has 
won the Tucson/Pima Arts 
Council’s 1991 Award of Merit 
for Poetry. Boyer’s book, 
arreboles, has been published by 
Wesleyan U. Press. 


1974 Columbia U. De- 


partment of East Asian Lan- 
guages and Cultures doctoral 
candidate Mary Anne Cartelli has 
been named a 1991 Fulbright 
Fellow. She has also received a 
Chiang Ching-Kuo Foundation 
Dissertation Research Fellow- 
ship. The fellowship is spon- 
sored by the the American 
Council of Learned Societies’ 
joint committee on Chinese 
studies and the Social Science 
Research Council. Mary Anne 
will be researching the Chinese 
Dunhuang manuscripts at the 
Chinese U. of Hong Kong and 
the Beijing National Library V 
Julia Davis and Jon Gottesman 
announce the birth of their 
second child, Evan Paul 
Gottesman-Davis, July 14, 
1991. Evan’s big sister, Adria, 
who was born July 13, 1982, was 
pleased that he was born one- 
and-a-half hours before her 
birthday, says Julia. The family 
still lives at: 2810 Xenwood 
Ave. S., St. Louis Park, MN 
55416. W In April public law 
and finance lawyer David S$. 


Goodman was elected president 
of the board of the Legal Aid 
Society of Cleveland. A partner 
in the Cleveland law firm of 
Calfee, Halter, & Griswold, 
David is a board member of 
Planned Parenthood of Greater 
Cleveland and bond counsel to 
the city of Cleveland, the Ohio 
Water Development authority, 
the Northeast Ohio Regional 
Sewer District, and the Gateway 
Economic Development Corp. 
His wife, Lee, was recently 
named executive director of 
Cleanland, Ohio, an urban en- 
vironmental advocacy group. 
David and Lee live with their 
children, Chandler, 7, and 
Taylor, 4, in Beachwood, Ohio. 
Vv janet Heininger is legislative 
director to Robert C. Byrd, D.- 
W.Va., chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. She 
has moved to a new home in 
Virginia and has built an ocean- 
front house in Avon, N.C., 
which she rents to others. Her 
home phone: (703) 351-3528. W 
Former Prudential Securities 
computer-systems vice-presi- 
dent Tom Lloyd has received a 
doctoral fellowship to pursue 
the D.M.A. degree at U. Illi- 
nois, Champaign-Urbana. 
While living in New York City 
with his wife, Jane Klamp, and 
their 2-year-old son, Jeremy, 
Tom was choir director at the 
OSA Lutheran Church and 
founder and conductor of the 
Cornerstone Chorale. His new 
address: 2005 Sangamon Dr., 
Champaign, IL 61821. V 
Twins Julie and Kevin were 
born Feb. 5, 1991, to Ann 
Wormser Owens and her hus- 
band, John. Their daughter 
Emily is 2 years old. Ann works 
as a part-time consultant at a 
hospital near her Carmel, N.Y., 
home. 


, 975 Martin L. Chase was 


ordained into the Jesuit priest- 
hood June 14, 1991, at Detroit’s 
Gesu Church. A former John 
Carroll U. English teacher, 
Martin joined the university’s 
theology-department faculty 


this fall. W In May manage- 


ment and organization con- 
sultant Margaret Novak and her 
husband and business partner, 
Steven Kelly, opened their 
firm’s Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Peg is also working with the 
new Coll. of Social Sciences at 
Charles U., where she teaches 
the college’s faculty and devel- 
ops continuing-education pro- 
grams for them. W In June U. 
California, Los Angeles, 
awarded Katherine Barnhouse 
Purgason a Ph.D. degree in 
applied linguistics, with a focus 
on training teachers of English 
to speakers of other languages 
(TESOL). She is a faculty 
member of Biola U.’s new 
TESOL Department. Kitty’s 
husband, Lee, is director of 
William Carey International 
U.’s Perspectives Study Pro- 
gram. Their 5-year-old daugh- 
ter, Cara, is beginning kin- 
dergarten and l|-year-old son, 
David, is learning to walk. 
Their address: 1627 N. Oxford 
Ave., Pasadena, CA 91104. 
Phone: (818) 791-0374. 


1976 Sally Fessler mar- 
ried David Kirkpatrick in June 
1990 in Durham, N.C. John 
Taylor and Patricia McCoy at- 
tended the wedding and told 
embarrassing stories about 
Sally’s past, says Sally. She is a 
psychiatric occupational thera- 
pist, and David is director of 
SunShares, a nonprofit recy- 
cling firm. They live in 
Durham, N.C. W Boston Globe 
national-security reporter Fred 
Kaplan is studying the Russian 
language at Stanford U. in 
preparation for his appointment 
as the paper’s Moscow bureau 
chief. He will take over the po- 
sition in June 1992. Fred’s wife, 
Brooke Gladstone, is also 
studying at Stanford with a 
Knight Fellowship. Their twin 
daughters, Sophie and Maxine, 
are 6 years old. Fred’s book, 
The Wizards of Armageddon, has 
been reissued by Stanford U. 
Press. W Diana Lee and Robert 
Heffley announce the birth of 
their son, Matthew Morgan, 
Dec. 30, 1990. Diana works for 
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American Express Co. in New 
York City, She Siives iin 
Maplewood, N.J., where her 
next-door neighbor is Addy Liu 
78. Diana’s address: 62 Burnet 
St., Maplewood, NJ 07040. 
Daytime phone: (212) 640-4760. 
Y Inst. for Health Improvement 
director John Schreiber has 
published his second book, 
Walking into the Sun, a collec- 
tion of Kurdish folktales. John 
teaches Breema bodywork, an 
ancient Kurdish health system, 
and maintains a private practice 
that combines chiropractic 
technique and Breema. His ad- 
dress: 6001 Buena Vista Ave., 
Oakland, CA 94618. Phone: 
(415) 428-1234. W In August 
Leanne C. Wagner began a two- 
to three-year assignment as head 
of SmithKline Beecham Phar- 
maceuticals’ gastrointestinal- 
therapeutic area team in Surrey, 
England. Leanne says this posi- 
tion combines the best of B- 
school matrix management with 
R & D project management. 
Her daughter Christa attends 
kindergarten at the American 
Community School in Surrey. 
Leanne will serve as an alumni 
admissions rep during her stay 


in the U.K. 


i 977 Katherine Mack 


Glassner, daughter of the late 
Mary Freschl Glassner 746, 
married Walter Graham 
Shwayder May 25, 1991, at 
Walter’s mother’s home in 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Beth 
Glassner ’80 was maid of honor 
and Alan Heavenrich was valet of 
honor. Oberlinians attending 
the wedding were Dorothy 
Frank Freschl °43, Virginia 
Freschl Levi ’80, Raymond Glen 
Levi ’*71 and Lynn Ferguson 
Riggs. After a summer/fall trip 
to the Pacific Northwest Kathe 
and Walter will reside in the 
Ann Arbor area. W In Decem- 
ber 1990 Joshua M. Levin mar- 
ried Debra Ann Fried in Chi- 
cago. Oberlinians among the 
guests were Richard Hobish; Eric 
and Linda Marcus Hochstein, 
both ’78; and Anne Lieber ’90. 


In May 1991 Joshua and Debra 
moved to Washington, D.C., 
where he is an attorney with the 
U.S. Department of Justice’s 
environmental defense section. 
Their address: 2934 Legation 
St. NW, Washington, DC 
20015. VW Ann Goodman Rapson 
and her husband, David, an- 
nounce the birth of their sec- 
ond child, Lilly Orleans, June 
14, 1991. Anne says she enjoys 
raising Lilly and her sister, 6- 
year-old Pearl, more than she 
enjoyed her former career in 
law. W Indiana State Board of 
Education legal counsel Risa 
Regnier married public defender 
Patrick Ragains in April 1990. 
Their first child, Ian Patrick 
Ragains, was 
born Mar. 27, 
199 le = ihey 
plan to have 
more children, 
says Risa, and 
to: enter her 
family’s law 
practice. They Regnier 
live in Indianapolis. W Roches- 
ter, N.Y., area free-lance writer 
and consultant Elaine Schott- 
Jones has won the International 
Technical Publications Comp- 
etition’s 1991 Award of Excel- 
lence. The only one of its kind 
given in the organizational 
manuals category, the award 
recognized the Kodak Quality 
Leadership Process Guidebook, 
which Elaine wrote, edited, de- 
signed, and produced. The 
publication also won the Roch- 
ester chapter of the Society for 
Technical Communication’s 
Distinguished Technical Com- 


munication Award. 


1978 1 July, after a year 


teaching Greek and Roman 
history at American U., Larry 
Ball accepted a tenure-track ap- 
pointment in the art history 
department at U. Wisconsin, 
Stevens Point. He keeps in 
touch with John Merck °77 and 
Washington, D.C., alumni 
Larry Butler and Kathy 
Waldbauer ’77. Larry’s address: 
Department of Art and Design, 
Fine Arts Center B116, U. 


FA bebe Se 


Wisconsin, Stevens Point, WI 
54481. W Sexual-abuse survi- 
vors and offenders therapist 
Darryl Dahlheimer and his dog 
of 13 years, Rerun, have moved 
to a new Minneapolis home. 
Darryl is captain of Lutedise, a 
local ultimate-frisbee team. His 
new address: 3330 18th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, MN 55407. 
Phone: (612) 724-8110. ¥ 
Writer Scott Edelstein’s new 
book, The Truth About College: 
How to Survive and Succeed as a 
Student in the Nineties, has been 
published by Birch Lane Press. 
v Pennsylvania State U. assis- 
tant professor of history Lori D. 
Ginzburg’s book, Women and the 
Work of Benevolence: Morality, 
Politics, and Class in the 19th- 
Century United States, has been 
published by Yale U. Press. W 
Rebecca Grimes married David 
Moser Jan. 12, 1991. She is a 
Ph.D.-degree candidate in bi- 
ology and public policy and 
works as assistant to the presi- 
dent of Joint Oceanographic 
Inst. David is a programmer- 
analyst in the general account- 
ing office. They live in Alexan- 
dria, Va. W Attorney Andrew M. 
Manshel is the new Bryant Park 
Restoration Corp. associate di- 
rector. A former partner in the 
New York law firm Wachtell, 
Manheim & Grouf, Andrew is 
also an adjunct associate pro- 
fessor of economics at New 
York U.’s Stern Sch. of Business 
Administration. Andrew lives 
with his wife and daughter in 
New York City. W Los Angeles 
Times media writer Thomas 
Rosenstiel has won the 1991 
Lowell Mellett Award for out- 
standing media criticism. The 
$1000 award cited Thomas’s 

___ stories about how media tech- 
nologies hastened the over- 
throw of Central European 
Communist governments, about 
structural changes in the tele- 
vision industry, and the news 
media’s role in the early days of 
the Persian Gulf crisis. W Lex- 
ington, Mass., self-employed 
_ professional fund-raiser Kristin 
B. Webb was accepted for sum- 
mer admission at Antioch New 
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England Graduate Sch. Kristin 
is pursuing an M.A. degree in 
applied psychology, with a 
concentration in counseling 


psychology. 


j 979 Ras Tanura Refin- 


ery’s supervisor of support ser- 
vices Fred Bobb returned to the 
Saudi Arabian Khafji refinery 
after the resolution of the Per- 
sian Gulf War. The refinery, 
which Fred had helped start up, 
had suffered minor damage 
during the fighting. Fred was 
saddened, he says, to see the 
amount of oil washed up on 
Khafji’s once-beautiful beaches. 
Vv Amy Fried and Jim Katz ’81 
announce the birth of their 
daughter, Abra Fried Katz, Mar. 
25, 1991) Amy has. earned a 
Ph.D. degree in management. 
The family lives in Erie, Pa. V 
After graduating cum laude 
from State U. New York, Buf- 
falo, Sch. of Law, Timothy W. 
Reinig worked as a law clerk to 
Judge John T. Curtain of the 
U.S. District Court for the 
Western District of New York. 
This fall he joined the New 
York City law firm Robinson, 
Silverman, Pearce, Aronsohn & 
Berman, where he specializes in 
debtor/creditor and bankruptcy 
law. Timothy has recently 
published two articles: “Abor- 
tion, Social Values, and the 
Limits of Legal Analysis: ‘To- 
wards a Substantive Rhetoric of 
Law” was published in the 
SUNY law school’s In the Pub- 
lic Interest 1991 issue, and “Sin, 
Stigma, and Society: A Critique 
of Morality and Values in 
Democratic Law and Policy” 
appeared in fall 1990 Buffalo 
Law Review. W Gregory and 
Gretchen Sassenrath-Cole an- 
nounce the birth of their son, 
Aaron Joseph, July 11, 1991. 
Gretchen works in the U. Cali- 
fornia Dept. of Botany. V Leslie 
Susan Schwartz was engaged to 
marry Michael Leff Oct. 13, 
1991, Leslie teaches fourth 
grade at Bristol (Vt.) Elemen- 
tary Sch., and is glad, she says, 
to have figured out what she 
wants to be when she grows up. 


Michael is editor of Consumer 
Reports on Health. They live with 
Michael’s 6-year-old 

Jonathan in Burlington, Vt. 


d 980 Armonk,  N-.Y., 


resident Lori Adel recently 
completed a child and adoles- 
cent psychiatry fellowship at 
the Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine. She 
works as a staff 
psychiatrist at 
Bilvanedalen| 
Children’s Hos- | 
pital in Valhalla, 
LY She mar- 
ried Robert 
Horowitz Mar. Adel 
9, 1991. Lori says despite all the 
changes, she stills play violin. 
V Ron Aubert is an epidemi- 
ologist for the U.S. Centers for 
Disease Control in Atlanta. V 
After spending several years as 
an’ academic 
and private- 
sector chemist, 
Roy Jacobson 
has enrolled at | 
the U. Cincin- 


son 


nati Coll. of Ree 
Medicine to KS&E 
pursue the Aubert 


M.D. degree. His address: P.O. 
Box 19678, Cincinnati, OH 
45219. W Jed Johnson and Jim 
Skinner have moved to Pitts- 
burgh, where Jed is site man- 
ager of the NCJ W/st Glair 
Hospital Adult Day Health 
Center. Jed and Jim were look- 
ing forward to getting together 
with Pittsburgh residents Sam 
Bertenthal and Julie Stern ’83. 
Jed and Jim’s address: 1159 
King Ave. #2, Pittsburgh, PA 
15206. W Julie Kaufman and 
Beth Wright’s son, Micah 
Alexander Kaufman Wright, 
was born in February 1991. In 
June Julie delivered her Ph.D. 
dissertation to the Northwest- 
ern U. social policy department. 
Julie, Beth, and Micah’s address: 
1502 W. Pratt, Chicago, IL 
60626. W Ophthalmologist An- 
gela Kraft has worked two years 
at Kaiser Permanente in Red- 
wood City, Calif. She has be- 
gun work on an M.A. degree in 


piano performance at the Coll. 
of Notre Dame. In February she 
performed Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto in Belmont, Calif., 
with the Master Sinfonia Or- 
chestra. W Karina Miyuki 
Ogawa was born Superbowl 
Sunday, Jan. 27, 1991, to Mike 
Ogawa and Sunandita Banerji 
81. The family, including the 
cat, Pug, is glad to be back in 
Ohio, where Mike is an assis- 
tant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and Center 
for Photochemical Sciences at 
Bowling Green State U. Their 
address: 9782 Bishopswood 
Land #4, Perrysburg, OH 
43551. Phone (419) 872-0207. 
v A full-time free-lance writer 
since October 1990, Fraser 
Sherman has had articles pub- 
lished in Environmental Action, 
Move Marketplace, Emergency, 
and The Dragon. Fraser is also a 
stringer with the Pensacola 
News-fournal. His address: 804- 
B 2nd Ave., Ft. Walton Beach, 
FL 32547. 


I9sl Pennsylvania’s State 
System for Higher Education’s 
new vice-chancellor for ad- 
vancement is David W. Hoard. 
He coordinates and assists 
marketing, fund-raising, and 
public-relations initiatives for 
the 14 colleges and universities 
in the system. David, his wife, 
and their child live in Harris- 
burg, Pa. Daytime phone: (717) 
783-3451. W Jim Katz and Amy 
Fried ’79 announce the birth of 
their second child, daughter 
Abra Fried Katz, Mar. 25, 1991. 
The family lives in Erie, Pa. 


1982 West. Lafayette, 


Ind., resident Karin Evans has 
enrolled in Purdue U.’s com- 
position and rhetoric Ph.D.- 
degree program. W Minnesota 
Orchestra principal flutist Adam 
Kuenzel has completed his first 
season in that position. He was 
scheduled to perform Ibert’s 
Flute Concerto in November 
with James DePriest conducting 
the orchestra. W Karen Dean 
Little’s book, Frank Bridge: A Bi- 
Bibliography, has been published 
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by Greenwood Press. Karen is 
assistant head of U. Louisville’s 
Dwight Anderson Music Li- 
brary. W After a year’s fellow- 
ship and residence at Columbia 
U. Sch. of Law, Eric Orts has 
been appointed 
assistant profes- 
sor of legal 
studies at U. 
Pennsylvania. 
His address: 
4643 Pine St. 
C-210, Phila- 
delphia, PA 
19143. W Neurologist Catherine 
Weymann has completed a fel- 
lowship in neuroimaging in 
Buffalo, N.Y. She has moved to 
a warmer climate and accepted 
a group-practice position in 
Greensboro, N.C., where she is 
a neuro-MRI specialist. 


a 983 Alice Fung married 
Michael Blatt in October 1990. 
They have an architectural 
business in Los Angeles. Their 
first collaborative project re- 
ceived an Award of Merit from 
the American Inst. of Architects 
and Sunset Magazine, which 
featured the project in its Oc- 
tober 1991 issue. Alice and 
Michael’s address: 2415 S. Santa 
Fe, Studio 2, Los Angeles, CA 
90058. Phone: (213) 583-8649. 
V Lori Gaier married David 
Willoughby June 23, 1990, in 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. Robin 
Poor Etter was g 
maid of honor 
and Mary Ann 
Shore was a 
bridesmaid. 
Oberlinians at- 
tending the 
wedding were | 


Philip ’41 and 


Orts 


Gaier 
Virginia Omerio °44 Swartz, 
Ann Churukian, and Carmelo 
Galante ’84. Robin, Mary Ann, 
and Carmelo played trios before 


the ceremony. Lori earned a 
math-teaching certificate and, 
after teaching briefly, has re- 
turned to programming. David 
is an electrical engineer. ‘Their 
address: 5 Fox Hill 2-D, 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12603. 


Phone: (914) 454-5796. VW 
Gaithersburg, Md., resident Erica 
Greenberg has received the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs Out- 
standing Volunteer Service Award 
for her work with the court-ap- 
pointed-special-advocate pro- 
gram. Erica also works with 
foster children in Montgomery 
County and with the Washing- 
ton, D.C., public television sta- 
tion WETA. W Ellen L. Johnson 
has earned a Ph.D. degree in 
molecular biology. She married 
Rudolph Zechner in August 
1990 and is living in Austria. 
Her address: Martinhofstrasse 
6/II, A-8054 Graz, Austria. VW 
Director of the Environmental 
Defense Fund’s Environmen- 
tal Information Exchange 
Kevin Mills lives in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with Holly Fechner 
85. Their address: 3100 Con- 
necticut Ave., NW #127, 
Washington, DC, 20008. V 
Tony Robinson and his fiancee, 
journalist Patricia Orsini, have 
moved to San Francisco, where 
Tony is editor of the Recorder, a 
daily legal newspaper. Their 
address: 3823 17th St., San 
Francisco, CA 94114. Phone: 
(415) 252-8540. W Philatelist 
Alex Rogolsky has founded 
Peerless Stamp Imports, a rare- 
stamp investment consulting 
firm. Alex also produces, under 
the names Anagram and Poptop 
Cachets, hand-colored first- 
day covers for newly issued 
U.S. stamps. Alex’s address: 
6301 Poindexter, Rockville, 
MD 20852. W Long Islander 
Gayden Wren is director of the 
Gilbert & Sullivan Light Opera 
Co. Other Oberlinians who 
have been associated with the 
company in recent years 
include Janette Kennedy; Paul 
Nordquist and Paul V. 
Patanella, both ’84; and Sally 
Ann Denmead ’85. The com- 
pany opened its 1991-92 season 
with Princess Ida, kicking off a 
13-year cycle of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s complete works. 
Gayden’s phone: (516) 747-2553. 
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Graduate Fellowship recipient 


for 1991-92 Suzette Bishop is 
enrolled in the doctorate of arts 
program in English at State U. 
New York, Albany. Last spring 
Suzette gave a poetry reading 
at the New York State 
Women’s Studies Conference. 
v After earning a Ph.D. degree 
in English last summer at 
Cornell U., Alison Case accepted 
a tenure-track English Depart- 
ment position at Williams Coll., 
joining several alumni already 
on the faculty. Her new address: 
51 Stetson Ct., Williamstown, 
MA 01267. W U. Michigan Sch. 
of Music D.M.A.-degree candi- 
date Matthew Fields has won the 
Feruccio Busoni Memorial 
Young Composers Contest for 
his composition for piano, The 
Winds of Springtime. Matthew, a 
former university Regents’ Fel- 
low, is completing his disserta- 
tion and plans to work in 
musical academia. W Oscar 
Mayer Food Corp. assistant 
human-resources manager 
Michael Freire has been trans- 
ferred from the corporation’s 
Madison, Wis., corporate 
headquarters to the Louis Rich 
Tulare, Calif., production fa- 
cility. W After earning an 
M.B.A. degree from New York 
U. in May, Josh Gonze spent the 
summer bicycling across Eu- 
rope. In August he accepted a 
corporate finance associate’s 
position with the Toronto-Do- 
minion Bank in New York. V 
Over the summer Dan Holzner 
bicycled from Rockport, Maine, 
to Seattle, Wash. Dan and his 
cycling companion and friend, 
Ellen Stroud, rode through 
Oberlin on the Fourth of July. 
Three days later they were 
caught in a Toledo, Ohio, tor- 
nado. Dan’s address: 947 
LaClair Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 
15218. W In May Sarah 
Karchere earned an M.B.A. de- 
gree and an M.A. degree in 
Asian studies from U. Virginia. 
She has accepted a position as 
financial analyst with the 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Co. in 
Baltimore. W Former executive 
editor of the Harvard Law Re- 
view Amy Folsom Kett gradu- 


ated from Harvard Law Sch. in 
June 1990. She is currently 
clerking for Judge Laurence 
Silberman, U.S. District Court 
of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit. 
She plans to clerk for Supreme 
Court Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor next year. Amy’s 
husband, Steve, is a partner in 
a management consulting firm. 
Their address: 2915 Connecti- 
cut Ave. NW #505, Washing- 
ton, DC 20008. W In August 
Michele Samuels-Campbell and 
her husband, James, moved to 
San Francisco. They plan to 
pursue professional goals and a 
happier lifestyle, says Michele. 
Their phone: (415) 388-1936. 
Vv In June Zoe Sherinian earned 
an M.A. degree in ethnomusic- 
ology at Wesleyan U., where 
she began the Ph.D. degree 
program in the fall. Zoe’s thesis 
was on South Indian rhythmic 
theory, and she spent six weeks 


this summer in India doing ad- — 


ditional fieldwork. She plays 
jazz, West African, and South 
Indian music as well as percus- 
sion with Middletown-area or- 
chestras. Her address: c/o 
Music, Wesleyan U., Middle- 
town, CT 06457. Phone: (203) 
638-1355. W In May Boston 
Symphony Orchestra assistant 
conductor Robert Spano was 
guest conductor of the Elkhart 
County (Ind.) Symphony Or- 
chestra. The guest soloist was 
Robert’s father, clarinetist An- 
thony Spano, who performed 
Louis Spohr’s Concerto No. 3 
for clarinet and orchestra. V 
Philadelphia resident Tracey 
Tanenbaum is a career coun- 
selor and an associate producer 
of a local public-radio-station 
talk show. Her address: 732 
Pine St., Philadelphia; PA 
19106. Phone: (215) 629-9893. 


1985 Former Women’s 


Law and Public Policy fellow 
Holly Fechner has moved from 
Ann Arbor to Washington, 
D.C., where she lives with 
Kevin Mills ’83. She recently 
accepted a position with the 
Women’s Legal Defense Fund. 
Last summer she researched 
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prostitute groups and presented 
a paper at the Law & Society 
Assoc. meeting held in June in 
Amsterdam. Her address: 3100 
Connecticut Ave. NW #127, 
Washington, DC 20008. 
Phone: (202) 265-4659. W Nina 
Gelman is enrolled in Brandeis 
U.’s Jewish communal service 
program. Nina was for five 
years editor of the Washtenaw 
County, Mich., 
Jewish commu- 
nity paper, 
Washtenaw few- 
ish News. Last 
year she opened 
Ann Arbor’s 
Downtown Bed 
& Breakfast, 
which a manager will run while 
Nina is in school. Her address: 
94 Bromfield Rd. #2, Somer- 
ville, MA 02144. W In 1990 
Kathryn Goodson earned the 
M.A. degree in music, with a 
concentration in piano en- 
semble, at U. Michigan. She is 
studying accompanying at the 
Musik Hochschiile in Cologne, 
Germany. W Philadelphian Amy 


Gelman 


E. Harrison recently earned the 
M.D. degree from the Medical 
Coll. of Pennsylvania and is a 
family-medicine resident at 
Thomas Jefferson U. Amy lives 
with her partner, Sandy Dechert. 
Their address: 4221 Regent 
Square, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 
V Susan Kevra and Bill Tomezak 
were married June 8, 1991, in 
Greenfield, Mass. At the 
contradance following the ser- 
vice and nuptial feast, Susan 
and Bill performed the “Clari- 
net Polka” with Elisa Wells ’84. 
Susan and Bill’s address: HCR 
82 Box 12A, Wendell, MA 
01379. W Mike MacPhail married 
Kathryn F. Bell May 25, 1991, 
in Boulder, Colo. Oberlinians at 
the wedding were Jim Berberian, 
Matt Chafee, Dave Kranzler, and 
groomsman Brad Pinkerton. 
In September Mike began 
working as a general attorney 
at the Security and Exchange 
Commission’s Division of En- 
forcement. His new address: 
2700 Connecticut Ave. NW 
#403B, Washington, DC 20008. 
Phone: (202) 535-3324. W Rich 


Norman’s recently released 
compact disc—his first—con- 
tains pieces ranging from 
Benny Goodman to his own 
well-organized psychosis, he 
says. Rich’s address: P.O. Box 
620064, Woodside, CA 94062. 
V jena Osman, recipient of a 
1991 National Endowment for 
the Arts grant for poetry, has 
received a grant from the New 
York Foundation for the Arts. 
Jena has enrolled in the English- 
literature doctoral program at 
State U. New York, Buffalo. V 
In June 1991 Alice A. Passer 
graduated from Wright State U. 
Sch. of Medicine. She has 
moved to Hanover, N.H., and 
has begun an internal-medicine 
residency. Alice’s address: 312 
Brook Hollow, Hanover, NH 
03755. W George Shambaugh, 
son of George E. Shambaugh 
IT ’54 and the late Katherine 
Matthews Shambaugh °55, 
married Jacquelyn Lawler ’87 
June 22, 1991. See Jacquelyn’s 
class note. 


1986 Linda Beard mar- 


ried free-lance musician Brian 
Fairtile June 10, 1990. Linda 
recently earned an M.A. degree 
in musicology at New York U. 
and has begun researching 
Puccini’s operas for her Ph.D. 
dissertation. In May 1991 she 
delivered a paper at the Ameri- 
can Inst. for Verdi Studies’ 
Travatore/Trouvere Confer- 
ence. Linda is included in the 
13th edition of The Interna- 
tional Who's Who in Music. W In 
June 1991, after having spent 
the previous winter in Tokyo 
researching a 17th-century En- 
glish keyboard-music manu- 
script, Jim Dawson earned a 
D.M.A. degree in organ at 
Stanford U. W Recently earn- 
ing a Ph.D. degree in cognitive 
psychology at U. Michigan, 
Robert Goldstone has accepted 
a faculty position in the psy- 
chology department at U. In- 
diana, where he says he is a 
baby professor. Robert’s ad- 
dress: Dept. of Psychology, In- 
diana U., Bloomington, IN 
47405. W In May 1991 Sam 
Kramer was awarded the J.D. 


OBERLIN’S RETURNING CLASS 


KENDAL AT OBERLIN 


Continuing care retirement community 


Retired Oberlin alumni, faculty, and staff are going back to Oberlin to become part of a new continuing 
care retirement community. Kendal at Oberlin will offer independent living enhanced by the security of health 


care for life. 


Situated on a 92-acre site within walking distance of Tappan Square, Kendal at Oberlin residents will enjoy 
all the local cultural advantages—music, art, lectures, films—with the convenience, security, and special 
warmth of small town living that characterizes the city of Oberlin. Of course, the stimulating educational 
facilities of Oberlin College will be available to Kendal residents. . 

Oberlin’s Returning Class values Oberlin since it had a special significance for them when they were here 
and because Oberlin is still a special place to be. _ | A ss | 

Kendal at Oberlin is now accepting applications for its 1993 opening. For further information contact: 


Kendal at Oberlin is being 
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Michael Levengood 
Kendal at Oberlin, P.O. Box 519, Dept. O, Oberlin, OH 44074 
(216) 775-0094 


developed by The Kendal Corporation, a not-for-profit organization governed by a board 
composed of members of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers). 
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degree from Northwestern U. 
Law Sch. Sam is an associate at 
Defrees and Fiske, a Chicago 
law firm. W In May David 
Lochman was elected treasurer 
of the U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Teaching Assistants’ Assoc., 
which represents the univer- 
sity’s teaching and project as- 
sistants. David lives in a 
co-op—the New Wine Com- 
mune. His address: 123 W. 
Gorham, Madison, WI 53703. 
Phone: (608) 256-5135. V 
Santa Ana, Calif., resident Maria 
Pilar O’Cadiz’s daughter, 
Mayahuel, was born May 12, 
1991. Her son, Roman, was 
born Feb. 14, 1989. Maria is in 
her second year of comparative- 
education doctoral studies at U. 
California, Los Angeles, which 
recently awarded her its Latin 
American Center grant for her 
research project, “Curricular 
Reform and Democratization of 
Public Schooling in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil.” Maria spent August and 
September in Brazil doing field 
work. W Lia Purpura, a 1991-92 
Fulbright grant recipient, will 
travel to Warsaw, Poland, to 
translate the poetry of 
Katarzyna Borun-Jagodzinska. 
Lia graduated in 1990 from the 
Iowa Writers’ Workshop, 
where she was a teaching-writ- 
ing fellow in poetry. W Jennifer 
Sacher married Peter Wiley July 
6, 1991. Alumni in the wedding 
party were maid of honor Laura 
McGough Lozano and atten- 
dants Mike Edwards and Eliza- 
beth Seiss, both ’87. Donna 
May ’84 made the bride’s dress 
and Jeff Caldwell ’85 sang at the 
wedding. Oberlinian guests 
were Gail Shuck ’84 and Ken 
Cole ’85. Jen and Petey live in 
Pella, Iowa, where they both 
teach at Central Coll. WV James 
Sedlacek and Clare Cheney 
were married July 6, 1991, in 
Deonomonoe, Wisc. Ober- 
linians in the wedding party 
were best man John Erdmann 
and groomsmen Dan Basinski 
and David Spohn, both ’87. 
Alumni guests were Meg Kisner 
Erdmann, Tim Kozlowski, John 


Kunkel, Julia Lee, Jacqui 
Lawler-Shambaugh, and Tom 
Staysniak, all 87. Jim and Clare 
live in Owensboro, Ky., where 
Jim is a football coach at Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan Coll. 


H 987 Jenny Adler and Jay 


Leopold were married June 22, 
1991, in Washington, D.C. 
Oberlinians attending the wed- 
ding were bridesmaids Santha 
Cassell and Lynette Ubois and 
guests Jimmy Suskin °86 and 
Kevin Gleeson ’88. Jenny and 
Jay live on Capitol Hill in 
Washington, D.C., where Jenny 
teaches English and drama at the 
Field Sch. W Anne Catherine 
Boynton and Lawrence Bassett 
were married Mar. 9, 1991, in 
Ann Arbor. Oberlinian guests 
were Lisa Murray, John Colborn 
86, and Jeannie Quinn ’88. 
Anne and Lawrence live in 
Springfield, Mass. W Writer 
Wendy Brenner has earned the 
M.F.A. degree in creative writ- 
ing at U. Florida and is con- 
tinuing in the university’s 
Ph.D.-degree program. Last 
summer she won a $1000 
Henfield/Transatlantic Review 
Award for her short stories. 
Wendy says she has a great tan 
and plans never to leave the 
friendly South. W Gregory P. 
Brown was recently married to 
Tho Vo, and their family now 
includes Tho’s children Anh 
and Bao. Oberlinians attending 
the Fort Smith, Ark., wedding 
were photographer Elizabeth 
Baldwin ’88 and groomsman Ed 
Lee ’89. Greg recently earned 
the M.D. degree at U. Arkan- 
sas Medical Sch. and has begun 
a psychiatry residency at the 
Albert Einstein Medical Center. 
The family’s address: 100 Old 
York Rd. Apt. 1115, Jenkin- 
town, PA 19046. W Former 
Western Psychiatric Inst. and 
Clinic music therapist Lynn A. 
Bruner has quit her job because 
of serious illness, from which 
she has recovered, and to pur- 
sue doctoral studies. She is en- 
rolled in U. Pittsburgh’s coun- 
seling psychology Ph.D.-degree 
program. Lynn and her cat, 


Turtle, have moved to a new 
apartment across the street from 
their old one. Their new ad- 
dress: 420 S. Pacific Ave. #2, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15224. W After 
spending the summer attending 
a Florence, Italy, art school, 
Elisa Canova began M.B.A.-de- 
gree studies this fall at U. 
Virginia’s Darden Sch. W For 
the past two years U.S. Air Force 
Lieutenant Dennis Eaton has 
been stationed near Oxford, 
England, where he is aircraft 
commander of an F-111 fighter- 
bomber. In July he returned 
from six months in the Persian 
Gulf, where he flew 13 combat 
sorties during the war. W 
Michael Edwards and Elizabeth 
Seiss were married Dec. 30, 
1989, in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Alumni attending the wedding 
included Signe Holmbeck, 
Kathleen Hunt, Elizabeth Olson, 
Gary Roma, Sheila Rubin, Car- 
rie Smrstik, Jenny Ullman, 
Allison Zibelli; Alex Miller and 
Jennifer Sacher, both ’86; and 
Steve Hawley ’88. Elizabeth and 
Michael have recently moved 
from Boston to the Twin Cit- 
ies, where Elizabeth is an an- 
thropology and education 
graduate student at U. Minne- 
sota and Michael is a software 
engineer and writes and records 
his music. W Miriam Cohen 
Green was married a year ago. 
She recently moved to Israel, 
where she is working in public 
relations and her husband, Jeff, 
is completing a master’s degree 
at Ben Gurion U. Miriam and 
Jeffs address: c/o 19 Mishol 
Hardon, 84733 Be’er Sheva, 
Israel. W In August Melissa 
Jones earned an M.A. degree in 
translation and interpretation at 
the Monterey Inst. of Interna- 
tional Studies. She works as a 
free-lance translator and as a 
conference assistant for Design 
Specialists, a simultaneous-in- 
terpretation firm. Melissa plans 
to move to Germany next sum- 
mer. Her address: P.O. Box 
OG, Pacific Grove, CA 93950. 
Vv U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
biology department Ph.D.-de- 
gree candidate Virginia Kunch is 


studying the reproductive 
physiology of the gray wolf and 
writing a paper on wolf gesta- 
tion periods. Virginia, whose 
studies may in the future in- 
clude other canid species, also 
works at Wolf Park, a Milwau- 
kee-area wildlife park. Her 
address: Dept. of Biological 
Sciences, U. Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee, WI 53201. 
W Jacquelyn Lawler and George 
Shambaugh ’85 were married 
June 22, 1991, in Wyncote, Pa. 
Oberlinians at the wedding 
were the groom’s father and 
stepmother, George E. 
Shambaugh III and Martha 
Repp Shambaugh, both 754; 
Tiffany Janney Arnold; Tina 
Arsuaga; Emily Brant Bezar; Lisa 
Pierce; soloists Todd and Lisa 
Helmel Thomas, both ’84; best 
man Matt Sanchez, Tom 
Arnold, Simon Kaplan, Eric 
Megli, and Peter Todd, all ’85; 
and Jim Sedlacek and Wendy 
Graber, both ’86. Jacqui, a free- 
lance singer, is a systems ana- 
lyst with Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust in New York 
City. George has received a 
travel grant from the Oberlin 
Alumni Assoc., with which he 
will complete research for his 
dissertation. He is a Ph.D.-de- 
gree candidate in political sci- 
ence at Columbia U. Jacqui and 
George’s address: 435 W. 119th 
St. #4E, New York, NY 10027. 
Vv Organist and composer 
Natalia Lincoln’s choral anthem 
for organ, mixed choir, and solo 
tenor and baritone, a setting of 
George Herbert’s 17th-century 
poem 4 Dialogue-Antheme, was 
performed May 26, 1991, by 
New York City’s Grace Epis- 
copal Church choir. Natalia re- 
cently performed Reubke’s So- 
nata on the 94th Psalm in solo 
organ recital at Grace Episco- 
pal Church. W Rebecca Lindell 
married Thom Duncan June 8, 
1991, in Chicago. Alumni at the 
wedding were the groom’s 
mother, Martha Atwater 
Duncan °45; bridesmaid 
Susannah Erler; Jeanine Spelt 
Gau; Ken Goldsmith; John 
Atwater °51; Leah Cannon 
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Atwater 754; Margaret Yocom 
Atwater 755; Janet Stocks ’79; 
John Floyd *80; David Lachman 
and Kathy Trisolini, both ’86; 
and maid of honor Rachel 
Lindell °89. W Sean McGinley 
passed the West Virginia bar 
exam in February and was ad- 
mitted to the bar this summer. 
Sean has accepted an offer to 
continue as a law clerk for the 
West Virginia Supreme Court 
of Appeals for a second year. 
He lives in Charleston, W. Va. 
Vv The 21st International 
Management Symposium essay 
contest’s first-place winner 
David Rostov won a cash prize 
and an all-expense paid trip to 
the symposium, held last May 
in St. Gallen, Switzerland. At 
the symposium David, a U. 
Chicago Graduate Sch. of 
Business second-year M.B.A. 
student, delivered his winning 
paper, “Lessons for Eastern 
Europe from Latin America’s 
Experience with Austerity.” V 
Somerville, Mass., artist Eva 
Schlesinger’s hand-made book 
about incest, Memories... The 
Perfect Gift?, was part of the 
Colby Museum of Art’s exhibit, 
The Art Inside. She travelled to 
Waterville, Maine, this summer 
for the exhibit’s opening. Eva, 
who works against violence to- 
wards women, had a one- 
woman show in August at a 
Somerville-area women’s 
bookstore. Her address: 41 
Ossipee Rd. #2, Somerville, MA 
02144. W Susan Sutterfield and 
Matthew Wilks were married 
December 30, 1990, in Tucson, 
Ariz. Jonathan Cartsonis was 
one of the groomsmen. Susan 
and Matthew live in Tucson, 
where Susan is working on a 
Ph.D. degree in U. Arizona’s 
Physiology Dept. and David is 
a second-year medical student 
at U. Arizona. Their phone: 
(606) 325-4898. 


1988 Beth Allen and 


Steph Lovelady ’89 declared 
their lifetime commitment July 
15, 1991, in Rehoboth, Del. 
Both have recently received 
master’s degrees from U. Iowa. 
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They live in Washington, D.C. 
Vv The Cuyahoga (Ohio) 
Community Coll. annual Mar- 
tin Luther King Celebration 
included a performance by the 
Cleveland Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, with Vincent L. Danner 
as guest conductor. He made a 
second appearance with the 
orchestra March 3. He has been 


the featured guest on 
Cleveland’s fine-arts radio 
station’s black-arts program and 
has been interviewed on a 
Cleveland-area television pro- 
gram. Vincent is conductor of 
the Cleveland Heights H.S. 
Symphony Orchestra, which, 
under his direction, has toured 


the Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


and Washington, D.C., areas, 
has performed for the State 
Music-Education Convention, 
and has received the Ohio Mu- 
sic Educators Assoc.’s state or- 
chestra competition’s superior 
rating. He also teaches vocal 
and specialized-music courses. 
His address: 10 Charleston 
Square, Euclid, OH 44143. 


A CENTURY OF 


OBERLIN FOOTBALL 


IT’S 
IN THE 
CARDS 


Now available through the mail: 

a commemorative pack of five 
sports cards celebrating 100 years 
of football at Oberlin. 


e John W. Heisman: The football pioneer who introduced the center snap 
and forward pass began his coaching career at Oberlin. 

e The 1892 Team: Undefeated, their seven victories included 50-0 and 
40-0 shutouts of Ohio State. 


e The Four Horsemen: These players led the 1921 team to a 6-0-1 record, 
including a 7-6 victory over Ohio State in Columbus—the last time an Ohio 
team has beaten OSU. 

e The Fauver Twins: Stars as players, “Doc Win” and “Doc Gar” Fauver 
went on to parallel careers as athletic directors ... and married sisters in a 


double ceremony. 


¢ Doc Savage and J.H. Nichols: These two athletic directors were national 
leaders in the fight against creeping professionalism in college athletics. 


Each collector-quality card, measuring a standard 3'/ x 2’/ in., has 
a reproduction of an archival photograph on the front and facts and 
anecdotes on the back. 


Oberlin College Office of Communications 
153 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1023 


For your pack, send $4—or send $35 for 10 packs— 
(includes postage and handling) to: 


Football Cards 


Each pack of five is wrapped in a commemorative “100 Years of 
Oberlin Football” band. 
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1988 CONTINUED 

Phone: (216) 486-4835. VW Eric 
Frachey and Amy Phelps have 
married. See Amy’s class note. 
Vv In June William Scott 
Goldman was awarded a J.D. 
degree by the Dickinson Sch. of 
Law. W Jim Kingdon is living on 
a Missouri commune, where he 
makes nut butter and works in a 
garlic-growing business. Jim is 
also working on getting the 
commune connected with elec- 
tronic mail and having more 
facilities built. His address: 
East Wind, Rt. 3 Box 6B2, 
Tecumseh, MO 65760. V 
Somerville, Mass., writer and 
copy editor Rachel Schneewind 
recently began full-time free- 
lance work. She says self-em- 
ployment is great and she enjoys 
living near many Oberlinians. 


i989 Michael Barnet and 


Caitlin Cross ’91 have married. 
See Caitlin’s class note. W Tracy 
Christman and Rudy Konig were 
married Apr. 27, 1991, in At- 
lanta. Oberlin professor of sing- 
ing Daune Mahy and Tom Kurt 
attended the wedding. Rudy 
works for the Swiss railroad, and 
Tracy plans to join him in 
Ziirich when she completes her 
M.M. degree. W Emily Greenleaf 
has moved. Her new address: 
1900 NE 68th St., Seattle, WA 
98115. W Steph Lovelady and 
Beth Allen ’88 have declared 
their lifetime commitment. See 
Beth’s class note. W Amy Phelps 
and Eric Frachey ’88 were mar- 
ried Aug. 11, 1991, in Iowa City. 
They are living in Marseilles, 
France, where Amy is studying 
at the Marseilles Conservatory 
and Eric has been pursuing his 
opera career. Their address: 41 rue 
Ferrari, 13005 Marseilles, France. 


1990 Peabody Conserva- 


tory student Vincent Craig was 
accompanist for the first-prize 
winner of the 1991 Wonderlic 
Memorial Music Competition. 
Vincent is also organist and choir 
director at St. Timothy’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in 
Dundalk, Md. W San Francis-can 
Wendy Gross won second place 
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in the Bay-area regional 
N.A.T.S. singing competition. 
She works as an editorial assis- 
tant at Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing. She lives with Josh 
Rosenberg 89, who is a com- 
puter programmer. Wendy says 
neither she nor Josh misses 
Ohio’s winters. W Daniel 
Reitman’s address was ommit- 
ted from his note in the Sum- 
mer 1991 OAM. It is: c/o Rose 
City CLT, 241 Main St., Nor- 
wich, CT 06360. W This fall 
Stefani Sandow began a double 
master’s degree program in ar- 
chitecture and historic preser- 
vation at U. Pennsylvania. She 
says she hopes to come back to 
Oberlin and rescue Shurtleff 
Cottage. Stefani’s address: 110 
S-42nd St., Philadelphia, PA 
19104 V Assasreace: Corps 
volunteer Jeff Taylor is teach- 
ing English in Hungary. His is 
the first Peace Corps group to 
go to Central Europe, and ev- 
eryone in his group Is surprised, 
he says, to find life much easier 
than they expected. Jeff says 
regardless of how westernized 
eastern Europe is, he still feels 
needed “because thetcuis: 4 
shortage of English teachers. 
His address: Jokai utca 3.11.6, 
Mohacs 7700, Hungary. 


i99i Caitlin Cross and 


Michael Barnet ’89 were mar- 
ried Mar. 23, 1991, in New 
Orleans. Oberlinians in the 
wedding party were brides- 
maids Amy Denhum and Ellen 
Myers ’92, best man Michael 
Buescher ’87, and ushers Eliza 
Vanderstar and Karl Colon ’89. 
Miyoung Hwang played piano. 
Other Oberlinians attending 
the wedding were Rachel 
Maurer; Deborah Clark Col6n, 
Jonathan Weingast ’90; Chris 
Colon ’92; and Kirsten Sherk 
and Amy Storfer, both ’93. W 
‘This summer Cleveland Inst. of 
Music master’s degree candi- 
date in voice Tamara Seckel 
sang the role of Luisa in the 
3oothbay (Maine) Playhouse’s 
production of The Fantasticks! 
Doug Barley ’92 sang the role 
of Matt. 


AIDS continued 
friend, be part of the display, and its inclusion made the display 
especially poignant for me. 

The mood of the quilt was somber and meditative, yet welcoming. 
Some of the thoughts the viewers expressed stay with me: 

“It was so much more than a piece of fabric... I didn’t think an 
inanimate object like the quilt could bring so much feeling out. . . .” 

“The quilt evokes sadness, anger, hope, understanding—an 
affirmation of life and love.” 

We who work with people living with AIDS or HIV infection 
have been learning much about dying, but more about love, courage, 
and living. I am honored to be part of this struggle, and I am no 
longer the person I was.— Nancy Carroll MacNair ’59, Athens, 
Georgia 


NEXT OF KIN 

I had been working with Lee for almost a year. He had arrived at 
the door of my shelter clinic with a cough that turned out to be 
disseminated tuberculosis. Lee was a 44-year-old black man, home- 
less, a recovering alcoholic, and now an AIDS patient. He spent 
most of the last year of his life in the hospital or in the medical 
shelter where I worked. 

His last wish was to get a place of his own with his disability 
check. One of our social workers had found him a room nearby. Lee 
hadn’t been to the clinic for his medications in almost a week, so I 
went looking for him. 

The front door of his building was locked, and I didn’t get a 
response when I knocked and then threw pebbles at his second- 
floor window. I stood outside in the February chill with snow begin- 
ning to fall and thought, “This is insane—why am I getting so in- 
volved?” I walked down the block and got the real-estate agent to 
let me in. She opened the front door to reveal an unlit hallway. The 
side rooms were empty except for paper bags and empty bottles. As 
I climbed the stairs, a piece of railing fell away from my hand, and 
the sweet-sick smell of human decay began to reach me. 

I turned at the top of the stairs and walked past a toilet reeking of 
excrement, and then through a room occupied only by a half-charred 
mattress. | knocked at the locked door in the hallway. There were 
faint grunts from within; then the door opened. 

Lee was sitting on a folding cot at arm’s length from the door. I 
saw that the room was not a room, but a walk-in closet with a 
window. The cot, a paper bag, and a small kerosene heater were all 
that fit in the space. Between Lee’s feet was a yellow plastic hospi- 
tal wash basin half-filled with pink frothy spit. Lee looked at me; 
his breathing was so fast and shallow he could only speak in short 
spurts. 

“I was wondering when you'd get here,” he said. 

I took Lee to the hospital. His pneumonia was too far advanced 
to respond to intervention. He was on a respirator for two weeks as 
he fought for air, life, and consciousness. The last time I saw him he 
had already lost one of the fights. His unconscious body lay on a 
bed-sized ice pack amidst gasping, beeping machines. I tried to let 
him know I was there, then leafed through his hospital chart. I 
stopped at the first section: under “Next of Kin” was my name. 


—Josephine Bowdler ’81, Baltimore, Maryland 


BELOVED PROFESSOR LOST 

Sam was the first professor I met during my graduate-student days 
who made me feel like a junior colleague. He introduced me to 
laboratory research and saw me through my Ph.D. thesis. During 
that time we had countless discussions—some heated, many about 
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science, and just as many about politics and 
cultures, friends and flowers, and how to 
raise children nonmoralisticly and non- 
judgmentally. 

Sam got sick slowly, with the night sweats 
and swollen glands of AIDS-Related Com- 
plex coming and going for almost a year. 
Then, hospitalized with encephalitis, he was 
in a coma for two weeks. His doctors thought 
he would die, but his friend Brian didn’t give 
up. Brian spent each night telling Sam it was 
up to him to come through if he wanted to. 
Sam eventually recovered from that episode. 

He was in and out of the hospital for an- 
other year; even at home he had to cope 
with thrush, diarrhea, and increasing weak- 
ness. He spent a lot of time in his garden. 
He especially loved his roses, and would fill 
the house with flowers. 

Once I offered to take him to sit at the 
beach, and he told me he wasn’t interested 
in doing such things any more because they 
were for the living while he was of the dying. 
I had to make him an optional, rather than 
required, member of my thesis committee 
in case he became too sick to come to my 
defense. He did come, but he took several 
minutes to get down the hall and left imme- 
diately afterward. 

I saw Sam again three months later, the 
day he died. Although he was so gaunt I 
couldn’t see his eyes in their sockets, he 
still managed a smile and a brief conversa- 
tion. I spent several hours in his garden 
that day, remembering his plans for it and 
breathing its air. Most of all, I wanted to 
be where he had lived. I was pregnant at 
the time, and wished so much that he could 
know how my own life was going on, be- 
yond his. Five years have passed, and I still 
miss him.—Kathy Neiswanger ’74, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE HELPER HELPED 

In 1983 I trained to be an emotional-support 
volunteer for people with AIDS. At first I 
was defeated by the work—I tried to detach 
my own needs and simply be available to 
another person. I defended myself with the 
feeling that we were the helpers, that those 
with AIDS needed help. Soon I was watch- 
ing fellow volunteers sicken and die; my mind 
asserted images of AIDS consuming the 
world. Below the surface, fear dominated. 
Slowly I realized I was as much helped as 
helping. 

By 1985, when I learned I carry HIV and 
will probably die of AIDS, I had lost more 
friends and acquaintances than I could keep 
track of. Still, few had been an inextricable 
part of my life. How different it is now! A 
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large handful (too painful to count) of dear, 
long-time friends have died from AIDS over 
the last two years. Two others are now con- 
fined to home; my partner Joe (a rock for 
me and many others) and I take them meals 
and seek their company when they (and we) 
are up to it. 

My ability to cope has developed slowly, 
seemingly as it has been needed. I try to stay 
aware, to enjoy myself, to honor my feelings 
of both fear and love, to continue to search, 
and to allow what is to be. My dreams tell 
me that menace loses its fearsomeness in 
being faced (and that I will never get all the 
pieces together). I feel connected to many 
more aspects of the world. I practice listen- 
ing to what my body and soul tell me; when 
that conflicts with the advice of others, I 
tend to trust myself. 

Perhaps I am accommodating to the re- 
ality of change, loss, and death, including 
my own, and not just getting cleverer at 
hiding my feelings. Our dear friend Bob 
spent two years dying. He was in no hurry— 
the process of watching his capacities de- 
crease was so interesting to him! I try to 
nourish that detachment, and to focus on 
being vitally and joyfully a part of the world, 
for whatever time I have.—James C. 
Hickman ’63, San Francisco, California 


AIDS TOUCHES EVERYONE 

Through my church I have become friends 
with many Persons Living With AIDS 
(PLWAs), and have also come to know sev- 
eral through the social-service agency I work 
for. 

The first word that pops into my mind 
when I think about Persons Living With 
Aids is poverty. Most of the PLWAs with 
whom I work are poor—poor either when 
they were diagnosed with AIDS or as a result 
of AIDS-caused disability and resultant loss 
of jobs, health benefits, and the like. 

The most heartrending experiences I have 
had are with a poor black woman who has 
two children. She was diagnosed with AIDS 
when she was pregnant with her second 
child, now over 4 years old. 

Hannah’s boyfriend is supportive and 
helpful, as are his sister and grandmother. 
They help her take care of the children, and 
take care of her when she is sick. But she 
knows she may not live to see her children 
grow up, and they struggle simultaneously 
with poverty and Hannah’s illness. ‘They are 
brave and have many forms of support: 
church, private, public, and hospital social 
workers; nurses and doctors; church volun- 
teers; family members. But even with such 
support, having AIDS seems to me an un- 


bearable burden, made even heavier by pov- 
erty. How does one bear an unbearable 
burden? 

It is right to affirm life, and to push on as 
well as one can. Without such affirmation 
the unbearable burdens cannot be borne. But 
one cannot confront these realities and come 
away unchanged. We must recognize that 
AIDS affects each of us profoundly. 
—Katherine Bradley Johnson ’71, 
Durham, North Carolina 


VISIT TO ROOM 438 

AIDS. 

Viruses corrode your brain. 

Crazed black eyes. 

Auschwitz face. 

Terror. 

Your hands and arms cry, “Hold me, 
hug me.” 

Your chalky lips 

mouth other, different words, 

the fear of naming fear too great. 

Toothpick fingers 

jerk toward radio dial 

as voice announces 

death of Truman Capote. 

Outside, 

twilight 

violet city. 

Surrey and horse 

clippety clop 

the cobblestones. 

Green, green park. 

Soft, soft air. 

—Ellen Chances ’67, Princeton, New 

Jersey 


TOO REMOTE, TOO DISTANT 

When I married Loring in 1985, I knew 
about his bisexual past but considered it too 
remote to be relevant. I had heard about 
AIDS but regarded it, like most unfortunate 
things in this world, as too distant to be 
important in my life with Loring. 

Eight months after our wedding, Loring 
became ill. The doctors weren’t sure at first 
what it was. Loring told me they suspected 
AIDS, but—in shock—the reality didn’t hit 
me. 

Loring’s health declined, and soon he was 
in the hospital, barely able to breathe. The 
doctors confirmed that he had AIDS. When 
one told me they had almost “lost” Loring 
and advised me to get tested, I finally realized 
what I was dealing with. I became scared 
and felt alone. 

Loring pulled through, came home, re- 
gained some of his strength, and returned to 
work. I got tested and, of course, the results 
were positive. As devastating as that knowl- 
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edge was, I could not worry about myself 
because I was so concerned about losing 
Loring. I told only a few people of my cir- 
cumstances because I did not want to deal 
with their reactions. 

Loring didn’t get better. Everything I 
could think of doing made no difference in 
his health. All I could do was watch him 
slowly slip out of my hands. What amazed 
and puzzled me was how positive Loring’s 
spirit and attitude were. I seemed more 
worried about him than he. 

When Loring began to need constant 
attention, he returned to the hospital. We 
never talked about funeral arrangements or 
where he wanted to spend his last days. I 
was not with him when he left this world in 
the early morning of July 10, 1986. Loring 
was always a private person. 

The following months were burdened 
with loneliness and grief as well as fear for 
my own future, or lack of it. With Loring 
gone I focused all my attention on myself. I 
discovered an HIV/AIDS support group and 
gradually began to heal my heart. But it took 
a while to realize I was a whole human being. 

A little over three years after Loring died 
I remarried. My life has become somewhat 
normal although I will always have this re- 
minder that my health and my life could be 
taken from me at any time. But, really, that’s 
not different than anyone else, is it?-—Aileen 
Rothenberg ’76, Mountlake Terrace, 
Washington 


JIMMIE MOE’S FUNERAL 

I went to Jimmie Moe’s funeral Friday night. 
He’s moving to San Francisco to die, and he 
wanted to say good-bye to his friends and 
family here. He doesn’t want them to see 
him get sick and look old. He brought a 
casket from the basement of a friend’s bar, 
and held his own farewell in his living room. 

The house was well prepared—cleaner 
than I’d ever seen it, with booze in the 
kitchen, plenty of ice, and beer in the bath- 
tub. A guest book was in the front hall, so 
he’d have an easy way to get people’s ad- 
dresses. 

Jimmie was climbing into the casket as I 
arrived. He lay there from 9 until 11:30 that 
night without moving, talking, laughing, or 
opening his eyes. Several times I went up 
and looked at him closely. He wore white 
makeup, a black suit, white shirt, black tie, 
and his hair died orange. Earlier in the day 
we had sent a pillow of roses with a card 
saying “Beloved Friend.” They were right 
next to his face. 

As I looked at him, I could see he was 
sweating around the edges of his makeup 
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it was the only visible sign he was alive. His 
friend Roy tried to laugh and make light, 
but he tended the coffin all night, arranging 
the flowers people brought, ensuring that 
candles were lit, and making sure other 
guests didn’t change the music. He didn’t 
want anyone to dishonor Jimmie and his 
intention. 

We sang hymns and drank shots of Jim 
Beam bourbon. All the while people came 
up and touched him, tickled his nose with 
flowers, or told him jokes. They brought 
him small gifts. They tried desperately to 
get him to respond—to acknowledge this was 
just a game. I walked up and told him what 
was going on around him—how Roy was 
tending his casket, how Neal was trying to 
get all the attention to himself, how Steven 
was looking lost at losing his best friend. I 
guess I was trying to get him to respond to 
me as well. 

I wrote a note to tell him how much he 
meant to me and read it to him as he lay in 
the casket. In the midst of the noisy and 
crowded room, I told him how I loved him, 
how I'd miss him, and that I'd pray for him. 
I cried over him as I read my note, and lightly 
touched his hand. ?m glad his hand was 
warm. I also told myself I’'d go to his next 
funeral, too, whenever and wherever it is. 
When he got up from the casket later, he 
told me I was the first person to make him 
cry that night. I hugged and kissed him, and 
then hugged and kissed him again. 

I finally felt the sadness of his leaving more 
than the joy of his journey, so I went home. 
I cried in the car, and wrote in my journal 
for a long time in the middle of the night. I 
thanked God for Jimmie, and for the peace 
and love he brought into my life. I prayed 
he’d come back here before too long—be- 
fore it’s too late; before he loses his vitality. 

It was overwhelming, Jimmie’s funeral. I 
hope he calls soon—Eric J. Nilson ’82, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


A CHILD DIED 

The memorial service took place in a small 
church filled by family, friends, doctors, 
nurses, and social workers. The choir sang 
heavenly spirituals. There were readings by 
the preacher, schoolmates, teachers, and her 
younger brother. There were tapes of her 
favorite musical selections. A portrait of this 
beautiful child with big expressive eyes was 
on the pulpit. She was 11 years old almost 
to the day when she pleaded with her eyes 
that we pull the tube connecting her to a 
breathing machine. She’d had enough. Her 
aunt, who adopted her after her mother (an 
early AIDS victim) died, was with her and 


gave consent. She closed her eyes and res- 
pirations ceased. 

She was the first child with AIDS cared 
for in a coordinated program now serving 
close to 100—infants, children, and moth- 
ers with AIDS—and growing every day. She 
came to us when she was 6 years old with a 
case of chicken pox that was extraordinary 
because of the huge blisters and fevers that 
persisted for many days. We tested, and 
found her infected with the AIDS virus. 

She was among the first to receive specific 
treatment at the excellent clinical center at 
the National Institutes of Health, and her 
disease stabilized so that she was able to go 
to school and enjoy family life. 

Her death from pneumonia affected all 
of us who provided her with medical care, 
supplying a driving force in our efforts to 
identify and treat these youngest AIDS vic- 
tims who acquire the disease from their 
mothers. 

Women at risk of AIDS must be identi- 
fied so preventive measures can be instituted, 
and women already infected must be offered 
treatment to possibly prevent transmission 
to the fetus. Family planning and counseling 
must be available. 

As a pediatrician, I hope others who read 
this vignette will be motivated to assist in 
some way to stop transmission of this lethal 
virus to women and children.— Martha L. 


Lepow °48, Albany, New York 


LIVING BY OBERLIN VALUES 

My positive HIV-test result, received in 
February 1989, caused waves of emotions, 
including shock, confusion, grief, and fear. 
These first reactions passed fairly quickly, 
held in check by information, love, and sup- 
port from my partner, family, friends, and 
the support group I immediately joined and 
later facilitated. 

In reviewing the 30 months since that day, 
and in the context of an Oberlin College 
values system, I have observed myself pro- 
ceeding as the kind of student I was trained 
to be at Oberlin. 

I sought information, lots of it, because 
an infection as complex, mysterious, and 
highly charged as HIV requires one to be 
informed. I sought the insights and experi- 
ences of others affected by HIV, hoping to 
engage productively in what 25 years ago 
we called rational discourse (the academic’s 
momentary stay against confusion), And I 
investigated diverse practical and spiritual 
approaches, constructing my own medical, 
psychological, and spiritual understanding 
according to my needs, proclivities, and 
background. 


GAUL UFan 


Confronted with the way American poli- 
ticians, the religious right, and the media 
have fostered AIDS disinformation, dis- 
crimination, and hysteria, I became more of 
an activist. I facilitated a support group for 
the AIDS Response Program, volunteered 
for the annual AIDS Walk Orange County, 
and wrote more letters to policy makers and 
newspapers than I ever had. 

Most important and most challenging has 
been my reorganization of personal priori- 
ties, goals, and values. My partner of 15 
years, Michael Becker, and I are even closer; 
relationships with my parents, brothers, and 
close friends stronger and more rewarding. 
My career—a path changed by many fac- 
tors, including HIV—has assumed a dif- 
ferent rank. 

The key to my maintaining a personal 
sense of meaning in the HIV experience has 
been to live by the values we practiced at 
Oberlin: recognizing the importance of 
learning, community, personal relationships, 
and social responsibility —Joel M. Lee ’71, 
Irvine, California 


AIDS-RELATED DEATH 

A few years ago a friend, only 23, took her 
life—roughly six months after her father’s 
death from AIDS. She had been clearly in- 
tent on coping in the aftermath of her 
father’s death, having set ambitious goals 
for herself and enrolling in graduate school. 
But, from what I gathered, her only se- 
mester in grad school was severely trying. 

My relationship with her had had lovely 
beginnings less than two years before but 
couldn’t flourish long under the burden of 
the progression of her father’s illness, which 
only amplified a long history of strained re- 
lations with her divorced parents. 

I feel uncomfortable giving more than a 
sketchy report here, and have probably 
ventured to explain matters more than I 
care to. Rather than a full story, which 
makes things seem cozier than they are, 
and explanations, which offer reasonable- 
ness where there is none, I offer this. The 
number of AIDS-related deaths must surely 
exceed the number of deaths from AIDS- 
related illness, if AIDS-related strain and 
grief are figured in the equation.— Steven 
J. Cahn ’81, Port Washington, New York 


CARING FOR BILL 

One day a man came to volunteer at the 
hospice where I was coordinator of volun- 
teers. Bill was a social worker with a specialty 
in gerontology and previous hospice volun- 
teer experience. We had much in common: 
social concerns, interest in aging, and a stake 
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in resolving issues we brought into adult- 
hood from childhood. 

‘Time passed, we both moved to new jobs, 
and we became better friends. Then for sev- 
eral weeks Bill disappeared. When he called 
he said he had been in the hospital. The 
word flashed in my head before he said it: 
AIDS. 

We continued to spend time together, 
and our friendship grew. We went to 
meetings, we watched “The Jewel In the 
Crown,” we drove to the Cleveland Art 
Museum, we ate out, we visited many of 
the parks in Pittsburgh. Bill was hospital- 
ized several more times. He had to quit 
working. 

When he began losing motor control, 
he moved in with his sister, her husband, 
and his father. When I came to take him 
out, his sister didn’t want him to go: she 
hoped that by keeping him safe in the house 
he would live longer. 

For what was to be his last hospitalization 
Bill was sent to a different hospital, one 
that had never admitted someone with 
AIDS. (The other hospital, where he had 
expected to die, was full.) At first the staff 
wouldn’t come when he needed help going 
to the bathroom. I helped him with a bed- 
pan while we both laughed because neither 
of us knew how it was done. When he asked 
if I minded, I said it wasn’t my favorite 
thing but I didn’t mind. 

After Bill died, I attended the bereave- 
ment group for “significant others” of 
people who have died with AIDS. Two of 
his other friends and I designed and made 
a quilt piece we presented when the 
NAMES Project came to Pittsburgh. 

AIDS is a terrible illness. Four people I 
have known and loved have died with AIDS. 
Not to mention 127,000 other Americans. 
—Alice R. Lanntair ’64 (formerly Alice 
A. Fry), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


FALSE-ALARM FIRE 

During my internship I discussed death and 
dying with AIDS patients. One told me that 
looking into a mirror he saw nothing, no 
reflection, no image. When he said this, I 
thought of a quote I once read, yet can’t 
cite: mirrors are the doors through which 
death comes and goes. This person had al- 
ready created his own extinction—the 
memory of himself and his significant oth- 
ers had disappeared. 

Too frequently friends and relatives write 
off persons with AIDS before they die. It 1s 
amazing how fast the mention of AIDS 
sends people scattering, almost as fast as 
shouting “fire.” Except that it is a false 


alarm. Ignoring someone who has AIDS is 
like running from a false-alarm fire. 

Now that over 100,000 people in the 
United States have died from AIDS and 
more than a million are estimated to be 
HIV infected, most of us will know some- 
one who has been affected. Some forms of 
“medicine” are not difficult to deliver. A 
display of concern can help ease the pain. 

As one dedicated to medicine, I realize I 
cannot cure many things, yet I realize we 
all have some power of healing. Please re- 
member this when someone you know tells 
you they have AIDS. Don’t close the door 
until it is time.—Seth Yoser ’84, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


CLOSETS TO PYRAMIDS 

Small brown pyramids cover the country- 
side. There is no blue sky, no bird, no tree. 
I work as the supervisor, overseeing faceless 
workers. Industriously they care for the 
brown pyramids. Two small black pyramids 
stand at the edge of what I can see. These 
are the death pyramids. No one goes near 
them. 

That’s all I remember of my dream. 
Anxious and sad, I awaken, thinking “an- 
other death dream.” But I am grateful to 
hear some of my inner voices and 
subpersonalities now. My youthful intel- 
lectual achievements—being my high- 
school valedictorian, a summa cum laude 
graduate of Oberlin, and a Stanford Medi- 
cal School graduate—provided few tools to 
communicate with my inner selves and little 
experience in understanding my emotions. 

I coped in those days by constructing 
complex closets and shoving my secrets in- 
side. I was so hidden about being gay that I 
couldn’t acknowledge the truth to myself 
until my late 20s; I wouldn’t share this se- 
cret with my good friends and family for 
another decade. When I learned I was HIV- 
positive, I denied it for a year, until con- 
cealing my infection made me close to crazy 
and I told a select group of friends. 

In May 1990 I became too sick to work. 
Within weeks I divulged what was wrong 
to almost everyone I knew. And what hap- 
pened? As each closet opened, my fears 
proved illusory. In fact, it’s hard to re- 
member what I feared if my “immense se- 
crets” were to have come out. I’ve enjoyed 
nothing but support from friends and col- 
leagues. Now I can direct the energies that I 
formerly used to keep my life closeted toward 
more important areas of personal growth and 
healing. 

I’m working hard to stay healthy. I hope 
research will discover how to prevent HIV 
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illness and how to cure it. Perhaps I will 
transmute the virus somehow on my own. | 
don’t like having AIDS, but I am learning 
much about myself because of it. Opening 
my closets was the right thing to do. Now 
I'm hoping to find out what’s inside the 
pyramids.—Robert Korns 67, Aptos, 
California 


MICHAEL LIVES IN MEMORY 

“It’s OK, baby. Time for you to go now. 
Momma will be all right, she’ll be all right.” 
Annette sat at her son’s bedside, gently 
stroking his ashen brow. The only time for 
crying, she had told me, was at funerals. 

Thirty minutes later, weighing under 80 
pounds, Michael took his last, labored breath. 
Poor, black, and gay, he wasn’t the subject 
of a TV docudrama, nor did his family me- 
morialize him through quilt panels. Michael 
lives on, however, in my memory. He con- 
tinues to inspire me to confront society’s 
(and my own) racism and homophobia. 

“We don’t usually assign buddy volunteers 
to someone so near death,” the coordinator 
told me before I met Michael. “You have 
lots of experience with death and dying, don’t 
you?” Nothing she said could have prepared 
me for the next six months. 

“He hasn’t been downstairs for weeks 
now, Annette said. “Why don’t you go 
upstairs and introduce yourself?” “What the 
hell am I doing here?” I thought. “We have 
nothing in common.” 

Months passed and my weekly visits 
continued. Annette returned home each day 
to care for Michael. 

One day, Michael asked me to call some 
of his friends. “It’s time for me to make the 
scene again,” he proclaimed. “I'll be walking 
again in a few weeks.” I tried to show my 
doubt, but all I could muster was a weak 
“really?” 

Thank God for my monthly support 
group. Although I hadn’t cried in years, tears 
flowed as I’d recount our latest struggles. 
“We finally got the farking insurance com- 
pany to reimburse for physical therapy!” | 
remember yelling. They had refused to pay 
unless he was going to recover. 

As it turned out, Michael did walk again. 
With assistance, he proudly walked into the 
club where a fund-raising show was held in 
his honor. 

The Catholic funeral was complete with 
incense, holy water, and communion, just as 
Michael had requested. For the first time I 
saw Annette cry. “It’s OK,” a voice called from 
the rear of the church. “You're a good mother. 
You did well for your baby.”— Jed D. 
Johnson ’80, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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GEORGE JONES contiNuED 

“One thing I do is write her rhymes, ro- 
mantic ones, but funny, too. Last Valentine’s 
Day I wrote: 

It is not rare for a wife to hear, 

“You are my Valentine, my dear” from 

her husband 
But no other woman, near nor far, 
Is loved at all the way you are, by your 
husband. 
And another: 

In the loving kindness art none’s above you, 

For your understanding heart, I love you. 

“Most of [the poems] she likes quite well. 

“Mary used to go on nature walks with 
me, especially after we were first married. 
We would borrow Father’s car and go out 
to maybe Chance Creek and make a fire and 
cook supper. She doesn’t go on them any- 
more. She gets tired pretty fast now, so I 
help her with the dishes, hang up the laun- 
dry.” 

But Mary still keeps an eye on George, 
says Miller. 

“Just last spring Jones was cutting down a 
dead pine tree in his yard and I went over to 
help. He could almost reach the top branches 
on the extension ladder, which was about 35 
feet up. Then Mary came out... . ‘George!’ 
she called. ‘What are you doing? You get 
down from there. You’re going to kill your- 
seltt 

George’s version of the story is somewhat 
different. Mary didn’t berate him for top- 
ping the tree, he says. “She just urged that I 
not. So I went next door and hired some 
people who were cutting down a dead tree 
over there. 

“T always listen to Mary,” he says. “I don’t 
always do exactly what she says, but I’d much 
rather please her than not. But there’s one 
thing we’ve never been able to agree on: she 
insists she’s luckier than I am. I know I’m 
the luckier. It’s been 67 very nice years.” 


THE VICE, AND REWARD FOR VIRTUE 
“Both George and Mary are totally abstemi- 
ous of any kind of stimulants,” Miller says. 
“That was very much in the ‘family code,’ as 
George calls it: no coffee, no tea, no to- 
bacco, no liquor.” 

Benzing agrees. “George is a man with- 
out vices of the usual sort. The only thing 
that he really is addicted to is chocolate. He 
told me a few years ago that he used to con- 
sume about a half a pound of chocolate a 
day—now he’s cut down to about half of 
that.” 

“T added it up once and decided that over 
my lifetime I’d eaten at least two tons,” 
George says. “Nestle’s sweet chocolate does 


pretty well. Since about ’35 I have dipped a 
lot of chocolates for Christmas and given 
quite a bit to different people, the minister 
at First Church, and people in the biology 
department.” 

Mindful of Jones’s many contributions to 
Oberlin, large and small, his colleagues in- 
terested the College in establishing a natu- 
ral-areas fund in his name earlier this year. 
Thanks to a grant from the Nord Family 
Foundation, the fund will be used to ac- 
quire properties with unique natural features. 
Recently, with money from the fund, the 
College purchased Camden Bog, a 19-acre 
bog that includes ferns and mosses rare this 
far south. 

Walk regular Doug Hill believes, like 
others, that George deserves more than a 
fund—he deserves national attention. Writ- 
ing in the Cleveland Plain Dealer earlier this 
year, James Lawless said, “If the United 
States were to inaugurate a practice of des- 
ignating living treasures, George might be 
one of the first appointees.” 

Congress: take note. O 


BETTY GABRIELLI &s senior news writer 
in Oberlin’s Office of Communications. 
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AROUND TAPPAN SQUARE CONTINUED 
D.C. V Visiting Associate Professor of 
History Michael Fisher’s book, Indirect 
Rule in India: Residents and the Residency Sys- 
tem, has been published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. It is a comparative study of a 
form of imperialism developed by the Brit- 
ish in India in the late 18th century and 
later used in Southeast Asia and Africa. W 
Last spring Professor of Psychology Wil- 
liam Friedman *72 won a grant from the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to or- 
ganize one of NATO’s advanced research 
workshops. Held in St. Malo, France, in 
October, the workshop, “Time, Action, and 
Cognition,” attracted 40 international ex- 
perts in the psychology of time. Friedman 
delivered several papers and led a seminar 
during the workshop. W During the sum- 
mer, with a $20,356 grant from the National 
Science Foundation, Associate Professor of 
Computer Science Robert Geitz developed 
a laboratory-based introductory course for 
computer-science majors. W Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Judaic and Near Eastern Studies 
Guy Haskell recently served on a panel 
discussing the language and culture of Balkan 
Sephardim at the second international In- 
terdisciplinary Conference on Sephardic 
Studies at the State University of New York 
at Binghamton. W This spring Professor of 
Music Education Herbert Henke ’53 con- 
ducted eurhythmics workshops in Munich 
and led eurhythmics sessions for music 
teachers in Kananaskis, Alberta, Canada. In 
May he adjudicated an international music 
festival in Toronto. 
Vv Irvin E. Houck 
Professor in the Hu- 
manities Clayton 
Koppes spoke about 
Hollywood and the 
construction of 
American unity in 
World War II at a 
National Endow- 
ment for the Hu- 
manities symposium on the history of the 
war, held September 21 at the State Univer- 
sity of New York College at Brockport. He 
later was a panelist for the endowment’s 
Washington, D.C., 
discussion of hu- 
manities projects in 
the media. W Indi- 
ana University Press 
has published Third 
World Women and the 
Politics of Feminism, 
coedited by Chandra 
Talpade Mohanty, 
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assistant professor of women’s studies and 
sociology of education. Her own essay, 
“Under Western Eyes: Feminist Scholarship 
and Colonial Discourses,” appears in the 
book. Vv Eva and John Young-Hunter Pro- 
fessor of Studio Art John Pearson has been 
given $25,000 by the Jesse Philips Founda- 
tion to fund his research and extend the 
application of his past work in computer- 
imaging technologies into paintings, draw- 
ings, and prints. W The United States Navy 
Band accompanied Professor of Trombone 
Raymond Premru in a performance of his 
Concerto for Trombone in a newly arranged 
version for wind ensemble. The concert took 
place in September in Washington, D.C., 
where Premru was a guest artist at the In- 
ternational Trombone Association’s eastern 
trombone workshop. W Professor of Ger- 
man Sidney Rosenfeld and his wife, Stella 
P. Rosenfeld, have translated Jewish Life ir 
Germany: Memoirs Z 
from Three Centuries. 
The book, recently 
published by Indiana 
University Press, is a 
collection sof ol 
memoirs, diaries, and 
family chronicles. ¥ 
In June Professor of 
Geology Bruce 
Simonson gave two 
talks himself and two talks with former 
honors students Scott Hassler ’82 and 
Kathryn Schubel ’87 at the annual conven- 
tion of the Geological Association of 
Canada, held in Toronto. The presenta- 
tions were on 2.6 billion-year-old sedi- 
mentary strata in western Australia. W This 
August Professor of Physics Joseph Snider 
was director of the Consortium for Under- 
graduate Research and Education in 
Astronomy’s suminer program at California’s 
Mount Wilson Institute. W Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physics Dan Stinebring recently 
won the Research Corporation’s Joseph H. 
DeFrees award. He will use the $22,500 
award for multifrequency studies of pulsar 
microstructure. The funds will allow a 
number of students to be involved in re- 
search at Puerto Rico’s Arecibo Observa- 
tory and to coauthor astrophysical-journal 
articles. W This spring Professor of Art 
Athena Tacha 61 spoke about contempo- 
rary art in the city at a Chicago conference 
sponsored by the French government and 
Chicago’s Museum of Contemporary Art. 
Tacha was featured in “The Poetry Is in the 
Water’s Edge,” an article in February’s 
Landscape Architecture about the develop- 
ment and commercialization of watertronts. 


Rosenfeld 


V Professor of Classics Thomas Van 
Nortwick’s new book, Somewhere I Have 
Never Travelled: The Second Self and the Hero’s 


Journey in Ancient Epic, has been published 


by Oxford University Press. Van Nortwick 
analyzes The Epic of Gilgamesh, Homer’s 
Iliad, and Virgil’s Aeneid, exploring the 
hero’s journey as a metaphor for spiritual 
evolution, focusing on the hero’s relation- 
ship with one or more alter egos. W Asso- 
ciate Professor of English and Women’s 
Studies and Nord Faculty Fellow Gloria 
Watkins, who writes under the name bell 
hooks, has coauthored Breaking Bread: In- 
surgent Black Intellectual Life. Published by 
South End Press, the book discusses theol- 
ogy and the left, contemporary popular cul- 
ture, and other issues. 


The Administrators Managing director of 
the theater and dance program William 
Byrnes has been elected to a two-year term 
as vice president of development for the 
United States Institute for Theater Tech- 
nology. W Dean of Student Life and Ser- 
vices Patrick Penn has been invited to 
serve on an advisory board for the proposed 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund Fellowships 
program. The fellowships are designed to 
encourage minority college students to en- 
ter graduate teacher-education programs. 
Vv Piano technician Kenneth Sloan was 
one of four such technicians in the U.S. 
selected to attend a Steinway concert-piano 
seminar in New York this May. W In Oc- 
tober 1990 Emeritus Director of Financial 
Aid James White received the National 
Association of Student Financial Aid Ad- 
ministrators annual leadership award at the 
annual meeting of the association’s Midwest 
division, held in Cincinnati. 


The President S. Frederick Starr joined 
leaders of the Baltic Republics and the Hu- 
man Rights Commission of the Soviet Union 
and of the Soviet foreign ministry at The 
Hague, Netherlands. The informal talks, held 
in May, focused on Baltic independence. Starr 
missed the last day of the talks to take part in 
a series of congressional hearings on United 
States-Soviet relations. The hearing was 
conducted by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs’ subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East. Starr discussed political reform 
and the Kremlin leadership under pressure. 


The Trustees College trustee Gunther 
Schuller, a composer, conductor, scholar, 
music publisher, and record producer has 
received a MacArthur Foundation Fellow- 
ship, popularly known as a genius award. 
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OBERLIN HYMN MAKERS CONTINUED 

After graduating from Oberlin Strong 
traveled abroad as journalist, newspaper re- 
porter, correspondent for Hearst newspapers 
in Eastern Europe, lecturer, and writer, no- 
table for her newsletter Letter from China, 
published between 1958 and 1970. 

Mary Ann Temple Bell came to Oberlin 
from Vicksburg, Mississippi, in 1877 as a 
preparatory-school literature student. Later 
she taught in the Vicksburg schools. Her 
setting for F. M. Davis’s “Come, join the 
army” was published in 1906. 

Mary (May) Whittle Moody came to 
Oberlin to receive training in music in 1888. 
She co-edited with Charles Alexander the 
Northfield Hymnal No.3. Her setting of her 
father’s text “Moment by Moment,” copy- 
righted in England and America on the same 
day in 1893, became immediately popular 
all around the world. 

The success with which Lucy Rider, Class 
of 1872, integrated several careers makes her 
a forebear of today’s double-degree students. 
Having earned M.D. and M.A. degrees 15 
and 32 years after graduating from Oberlin, 
she taught chemistry at McKendree College 
while gaining international recognition as 
one of the most influential leaders in the 
Methodist Church. She authored several 
books, including one with an introduction 
by Dwight L. Moody; edited a collection of 
136 hymns titled Everybody's Gospel Songs; 
served on the faculty of Northfield Semi- 
nary, and for many years held the 
principalship of the Chicago Training School 
for Missions, which she and her husband, 
Josiah Meyer, had founded. Of her dozen or 
more published hymns still sung, a favorite 
is “The Lord bless thee,” written in 1884. 


TWO EVANGELISTS, AN ENTREPRENEUR, 
AND AN EDITOR 

Daniel Sidney Warner, widely acclaimed 
evangelical preacher and founder of the 
Church of God movement, attended Oberlin 
briefly in 1865. Of his 273 published hymns, 
several are in foreign languages. 

Sisag Krikor Emurian ’01, an Armenian 
immigrant, fled the Turks in 1896. Arriving 
in America, he borrowed money to get to 
Oberlin, where he planned to realize his 
dream of becoming an opera singer. But, 
once here, President Henry Churchill King 
persuaded him to enroll in Oberlin’s theo- 
logical seminary instead. After earning his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree this singing 
clergyman made several evangelistic tours of 
Ohio and New York churches. As a com- 
poser-preacher he published a booklet con- 
taining his own gospel songs in 1913; one of 
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the most popular was “God’s Best for Me.” 

H. Augustine Smith (1875-1952) was one 
of Oberlin’s entrepreneurial alumni, carry- 
ing religious song and drama to the wider 
world in the form of festivals and water pag- 
eants, two of which were produced at 
Chautauqua. The largest was planned for 
Kansas City in 1922 at Christmas time, when 
he was to direct “a large proportion of the 
entire population of the city,” according to 
“News of the Alumni” in the November 
1922 Oberlin Alumni Magazine. A profile of 
Smith in the May 1923 OAM noted that 
probably his greatest pageant was The Light 
of the World, which was given in Tokyo as 
well as in the United States. 

Smith held directorships of the Depart- 
ment of Hymnology at Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Department of Fine Arts of 
Boston University, and Music at Chautauqua. 
He did editorial work on several hymnals, 
including The Army and Navy Hymnal and 
the American Youth Hymnal. Always the 
educator and ever ready to encourage ap- 
preciation of the new, he incorporated into 
The New Church Hymnal 100 hymns and 
tunes never published before in America. 

Before his graduation from Oberlin in 
1925, Rob Roy Peery (1900-1973), was 
awarded the Ohio State prize in composi- 
tion. A church organist and college teacher, 
he also worked as musical editor of The Etude, 
editor-in-chief for Theodore Presser Com- 
pany publishers, and associate editor for 
Lorenz Music Publishers. For many years 
he was a member of the. Committee on 
Church Music for the United Lutheran 
Church in America. He was one of the ear- 
liest members of the Hymn Society of 
America, and his settings of texts by several 
authors appear in many hymnals. 


INFLUENCES FROM OTHER CULTURES 

R. Nathaniel Dett ’08 did much to bring 
the African spiritual to the attention of the 
world. Dett (1882-1943) was one of the first 
blacks to earn an Oberlin conservatory de- 
gree; in 1926 he was the first African 
American to be awarded an honorary Mus.D. 
degree from the College. 

Dett enjoyed a distinguished career as 
teacher and composer, studying with Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris in 1929, founding 
Hampton Institute School of Music, and 
teaching at Lane College, Lincoln Institute, 
and Bennet College. He published two sets 
of arrangements of spirituals: Religious Folk 


Songs of the Negro and The Dett Collection of 


Negro Spirituals. He took a prominent part 
in advancing musical education for African 
Americans in the United States, was presi- 


dent of the National Association of Negro 
Musicians from 1924 to 1926, and received 
awards for both music and literature from 
Harvard University, Eastman School of 
Music, and the Harmon Society. 

His best known oratorio is The Ordering 
of Moses, based on the spiritual “Go down, 
Moses.” Some of his arrangements of spiri- 
tuals are published in Lift Every Voice and 
Sing. Dett’s hymn “My Lord, my God, I am 
undone,” previously unpublished, is included 
in Unsung Hymns by Black and Unknown 
Bards. 

Another alumnus who widened the dis- 
semination of spirituals was William Grant 
Stull ’20. After leaving Oberlin Sull studied 
with the French composer Edgar Varese, 
who helped him develop his own style of 
composition. Stull went on to gather honors, 
commissions, and fellowships that brought 
him worldwide recognition, including an 
honorary doctor of music degree from 
Oberlin in 1947. A bibliography of his works 
includes Twelve Negro Spirituals and 24 ar- 
rangements of Negro spirituals. 

Philip Frazier ’22 (1892-1964), a native 
American, came to Oberlin from the Santee 
Indian School, Santee, Nebraska. Native 
Dakota congregations continue to use his 
hymn “Many and great” during occasions of 
communion, birth, and burial. During his 
student years he sang with the College Glee 
Club, often appearing in full native-Ameri- 
can regalia. Following his graduation from 
Oberlin and from the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, he was ordained and spent his life 
in missionary work among the Dakota, Os- 
age, and Kickapoo peoples. Oberlin awarded 
Frazier an honorary degree in 1960. 

The Reverend William Kaina 63, re- 
turning to his native Hawaii after gradua- 
tion, coordinated the work that produced 
Na Himeni Haipule Hawaii in 1972. Also 
known as The Sesquicentennial Edition of the 
Hawiian Hymnbook, the volume contains 
hymns from many ages and nations in addi- 
tion to Hawaiian hymns in print for the first 
time. 


INSPIRING AND INSPIRED 

Dosia Carlson ’52 is an inspiration to the 
differently abled. The day before she was to 
enter high school Carlson was hospitalized 
with polio, and her dreams of becoming a 
missionary in China were shattered. She went 
on from Oberlin to seminary, was ordained, 
earned a doctorate at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and served on the faculty at the 
Defiance College from 1960 to 1974. Mov- 
ing west, she became founder and director 
of the Beatitudes Center for Developing 
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Older Adult Resources in Phoenix. She was 
named Arizona’s Woman of Distinction for 
1989 and has won the Antoinette Brown 
Award for outstanding women clergy. Her 
hymns—published in at least 12 major 
hymnals and widely sung throughout 
America and other countries—highlight her 
autobiography, God’s Glory. 

The music of Calvin Hampton ’60 is well 
known and often performed by church or- 
ganists and choirs today. George Calvin 
Hampton (1938-1984) taught at Salem 
College, North Carolina. While director of 
music for the Parish of Calvary/St. George’s, 
New York City, he played the celebrated 
Midnight Concerts at Calvary every Friday. 
His hymn tunes are found in many hymnals. 
Twenty of them, set to various texts, were 
published in The Calvin Hampton Hymnary. 

Hampton once described his approach to 
writing hymn tunes: “My motivation as a 
composer arises from a desire to share with 
other people ideas which inspire me. . . . 
First, of course, one must be possessed of 
inspired ideas, and second, one must have 
the technique to put those ideas into such a 
form as will make their magic available to 
other ears... . When a hymn text is given 
to me, | read and reread it until I have a 
sense of what mood I would like to maintain. 
Mood, translated into musical terms, can be 
established by something as small as a chord 
sequence, a rhythmic pulse, an accompani- 
ment figure, a melodic curvature, or any 
combination thereof. .... The melody and 
harmonies must be able to bear four or five 
repetitions without becoming redundant— 
the tessitura must be considerate of the 
number of stanzas untrained voices are being 
asked to endure—and there must be enough 
places to breathe! ... Like the artist who is 
always sketching to improve his visual sense, 
the hymn-tune writer must always be honing 
his ability to be both succinct and signifi- 
cant.” 


UNITING BODY, MIND, AND SPIRIT 
In her lifetime involvement with sacred 
movement Margaret Taylor’s emphasis has 
turned from performance to working with 
people who have no training in dance. Fol- 
lowing her graduation from Oberlin in 1930 
Taylor did graduate work at the University 
of Chicago, where she was a member of the 
chapel’s dance group. She wrote Hymns in 
Action to encourage congregations to em- 
ploy simple movement to find meaning in 
the hymns they sing. She travels and writes 
to promote movement as a means of expres- 
sion. 

“Perhaps the swing of emphasis away from 
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preponderance of verbalization is needed,” 
she has written, “to bring balance to . . . 
worship. The early forms of faith were not 
something spoken, but something done.” 

The newly published hymnal for children 
co-edited by Nancy Moore Roth ’58 and 
her husband, Robert, reflects Nancy’s life- 
long pursuit of the unity of body and mind. 
We Sing of God is an outgrowth of her 
classes in creative movement and music, 
which she has taught young children since 
1967. 

In the teacher’s guide to the hymnal the 
couple writes: “We live in a culture full of 
the complexities bequeathed us by Greek 
dualism, the Enlightenment, the printing 
press, and television, to name just a few 
culprits. We long for unity of heart and 
head. ... To sing is to use more of the 
brain—both the verbal functions of the left 
hemisphere and the non-verbal, musical 
functions of the right hemisphere.” To sing, 
they say, is also to use more of the body’s 
energy, to rediscover one’s earliest experi- 
ence as a human being, and to rediscover 
the roots of the human race. 

After graduating from Oberlin’s College 
of Arts and Sciences with a major in music, 
Roth studied ballet in Cleveland and New 
York, earned an M.Div. degree cum laude 
from General Theological Seminary, and, 
in 1981, was ordained an Episcopal priest. 

Having recently left New York City, 
where she had been teacher of Christian 
yoga at Trinity Church, Wall Street, Roth 
lives in Oberlin, where she is associate priest 
of Christ Episcopal Church. Her recent 
publications are a book and tape, 4 New 
Christian Yoga and The Breath of God. 


EXPLORING THE POWER OF HYMNS 
The Reverend William Watkins Reid, Jr. 
’47 believes that a hymn can persuade or 
teach, and that it has influence beyond writ- 
ten words. He recalls that 16th-century 
Catholic leaders complained that the people 
sang their way into the heretic’s (Luther’s) 
church. 

Reid often chooses hymns’ for his con- 
gregation in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
with that history in mind. In October 1973, 
during a meeting of the Methodist General 
Board of Church and Society, his commit- 
tee drafted a resolution for the impeachment 
of President Nixon. As a response to the 
resolution Reid wrote the hymn “God of 
our common life,” which was sung on the 
steps of the Capitol to a group of U.S. Rep- 
resentatives. In the hymn, references to 
Nathan and King David in the phrases “God 
of prophets bold” and “Kings of the right” 


contrast with references to Elliot Richardson, 
Archibald Cox, and William Ruckelshaus in 
lines directed to men who take laws into their 
own hands. 

Reid was commissioned by the Methodist 
Hymnal Committee to contribute texts for 
its 1989 hymnal, and two are included in the 
publication. Another commission was for a 
hymn celebrating the 50th anniversary of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches. And “O 
God and Father of us all” was written for 
the first National Council of Churches con- 
ference on church and social welfare. 

The Reverend Charles Spivey ’48, pastor 
of Coppin Memorial African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (AMEC) in Chicago, was 
a member of the committee compiling the 
AMEC Bicentennial Hymnal. The commit- 
tee’s purposes and goals, he says, were to 
improve the quality of the 1954 hymnal, to 
expand the content, to meet the need for 
hymns and liturgies that are ecumenical, 
nonsexist, and contemporary without losing 
the values to be found in previous editions 
of the hymnal, and to include hymns used in 
AME churches in South Africa and the 
Caribbean. 

“Hymns lift up vital aspects of Christian 
faith, life, and experiences in both a collective 
and . . . highly personal, intimate way. . . . 
Hymns relate us to the past and its faith as 
incentive and reassurance of the validity of 
our own faith,” Spivey says. 


CONTINUING THE TRADITION 

Marjie Hawthorne ’#44 has taught organ, pi- 
ano, and music theory at Iowa State College, 
Ames. A church organist in many cities over 
the years, from 1968 to 1974 she was a 
member of the Hymn Committee commis- 
sioned by the Fourth General Synod of the 
United Church of Christ. She is a business- 
systems analyst with IDS Financial Services 
Incorporated in Minneapolis. 

Verolga Nix 755, winner of numerous 
musical awards, co-edited Songs of Zion, the 
first black song book published by the United 
Methodist Church. Nix arranged 52 of its 
250 hymn tunes. Scholars have called Songs of 
Zion one of the major church musical re- 
sources published in recent years. Nix has 
composed and arranged over 150 songs, in- 
cluding two volumes of spirituals and the 
oratorio Voice of Soul. She is a Philadelphia 
music teacher, pianist, vocalist, choir direc- 
tor, seminar leader, and consultant in church 
music. 

The Reverend Fred Steen 55, ’57 is min- 
ister of the Mt. Zion Baptist Church in 
Oberlin. He began his musical training as a 
youth in San Antonio and sang in the Fisk 
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University Choir before being chosen as one 
of two in his class at Fisk—from which he 
graduated in 1951—to come to the Oberlin 
seminary. 

His appreciation for all kinds of hymns, 
developed in his earlier experiences, was re- 
inforced by his studies at Oberlin, where the 
interdenominational focus exposed him to 
an even wider variety of church song. 

In 1976 and 1982 he served on national 
boards to prepare The Progressive Baptist 
Hymnal and its successor, The New Progres- 
sive Baptist Hymnal. In speaking of guidelines 
the boards used in choosing hymns for the 


hymnals, Steen says that African American 
congregations need a balance of European 
“objective” hymns and “subjective” hymns 
that speak to the oppressed, the hurting. 

Organist and choirmaster Roy F. Kehl ’58 
is assistant organist at Alice Miller Chapel 
of Northwestern University. As a member 
of the Standing Commission on Church 
Music of the Episcopal Church from 1981 
to 1985 he helped compile The Hymnal 1982, 
chairing the Plainsong Subcommittee of the 
Hymn Music Committee and researching 
hymn-tune names. His hymn-tune HASKIN 
was published in Cantate Domino. 


OBERLIN CALENDAR 


I’m coming to Oberlin next month—what will be going on? When does school 


start? When are exams? What is that date for Parents’ Weekend? When are 


fall/Christmas/spring recesses? Winter term? 


If you've had these and other questions about campus events, the 1991-92 


Oberlin Academic Calendar will answer them. 


A handy reminder for alumni, parents, students, and friends of the College, the 


11” by 24” calendar also lists major performing arts, lecture, museum, and 


sports events, plus dates of important trustee and alumni-association meetings. 


More than a list of dates, the calendar includes offset lithographs, suitable 


for framing, of pen-and-ink drawings by Oberlin artist Cheri Haskell. 


Seven Oberlin landmarks—among them, Peters Hall, 


Johnson House, and Talcott Hall—are depicted. 


The price of $7.75 includes postage and 


handling. Or buy two for $14—keep 


one for yourself and give one to a 


Send your order and a 
check (payable 
to Oberlin College) to: 
The Oberlin Calendar 
Oberlin College 
Office of 
Communications 
153 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


John Ferguson ’63 has received national 
acclaim for his preparation and playing of 
hymn festivals. A review of his recently 
published Hymn Harmonizations, Book IV 
quotes Ferguson’s admonishment to organ- 
ists to “lift hymn singing out of the mundane 
and into the exalted” and describes three 
musical textures he uses: a Dupré-style 
toccata, full chordal writing, and use of an 
English walking bass. Ferguson was music 
editor of the 1974 United Church of Christ 
Hymnal. He is professor of church music 
and minister of music to the student con- 
gregation at St. Olaf College. 

David Hurd ’71 is professor of church 
music and organist at General Theological 
Seminary and on the organ faculty at the 
Manhattan School of Music. Hurd served 
on the Episcopal Church Standing Com- 
mission on both the Hymn and the Service 
Music committees and was vice-chair of the 
commission for six years. Two sets of his 
hymn arrangements have been published, 
The David Hurd Hymnary and Supplement to 
the Hurd Hymnary. Seven original tunes and 
many accompaniments, arrangements, and 
harmonizations of his appear in The Hym- 
nal 1982. 

Also in The Hymnal 1982 are two com- 
positions by Ray Urwin ’72. One is a setting 
for a fraction anthem, and the other is a 
setting for the canticle based on the First 
Song of Isaiah. Urwin composed the can- 
ticle tune as a wedding gift for friends mar- 
ried at St. John’s Cathedral, Wilmington, 
Delaware, when Urwin was organist and 
choirmaster there. He is a member of the 
Commission on Liturgy and Music of the 
Los Angeles Diocese and director of music, 
St. Francis Episcopal Church, Palos Verdes 
Estates, California. 

These and unknown others—for some 
Oberlin hymn makers surely must have 
been missed in these sketches—through 
their music-making and language skills 
honed in the practice rooms and classrooms 
of Oberlin College, contribute to a fuller 
appreciation of the ideas, ideals, and causes 
that shape the Oberlin heritage. O 


Mary Louise VANDYKE belped 
research and edit the Hymnal of the United 
Church of Christ, in which her text and tunes 
are published. She has co-edited a study booklet 
Exploring the Hymnal and has had articles and 
hymn arrangements published by Choristers 
Guild, the Hymn Society, and Mu Phi Epsilon. 
She is librarian/coordinator of the Dictionary of 
American Hymnology, a project of the Hymn 
Society in the U.S. and Canada with the support 
of Oberlin College. 
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LETTERS CONTINUED 
during the Vietnam War. 

To the editor of OAM: I was amused by 
what I thought was the deliberate irony (in 
the spring 1991 issue) of placing the pious 
pronouncements about political correctness 
next to the article on the Memorial Arch, 
one of the most politically correct discus- 
sions I have seen in some time. I anticipated 
20 or 30 letters in the summer issue full of 
chuckles over this. 

Dear readers out there: I hope the loss 
of your sense of humor is an isolated event 
and not part of a general decline of faculties. 
Mental Exercise: Think of the Oberlin 
missionaries in China at the turn of the 
century as the equivalent of the Peace Corps 
in the ’60s. (Pause.) Now, do you feel bet- 
ter about the Memorial Arch? 

P.S. Why is it Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine? That is sexist and not PC! 

RON GREIM ’57 
Orange, California 


The long article on PC (spring 1991) is 
sadly reminiscent of Oberlin as I recall it 
in the 1940s, when students who described 
themselves as liberals often spoke and acted 
in ways that betrayed an illiberal intoler- 
ance of those whose opinions differed from 
their own. This is confirmed by the report 
that of 50 posters put up by a group of stu- 
dents who supported the Gulf War, all but 
four were torn down during an antiwar rally. 

What does this say about Oberlin’s claim 
to be an upholder of freedom of expression 
and dissent? It would be interesting to see 
what percent of the student body and fac- 
ulty opposed the action in the Gulf. As an 
undergraduate, I believed that most Oberlin 
students were moderate or conservative in 
their political viewpoint, but that their si- 
lence created an impression that an articu- 
late radical minority commanded majority 
support. 

A comparable situation seemed at first 
to have existed at the University of Hous- 
ton where I have been a member of the 
History Department for many years. At the 
beginning of the Gulf War crisis an antiwar 
petition was signed by a portion of our 
faculty; the student newspaper and the most 
publicized student rallies opposed the war. 
But the impression of general opposition 
was greatly diminished by the fact that less 
than a third of the faculty signed the peti- 
tion and by the strength of student dem- 
onstrations in support of the action. Prob- 
ably faculty supporters were reluctant to 
back the war publicly because they opposed 
Bush’s domestic policies. Although I voted 
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against Bush in 1988, I knew he was right 
on this issue and spoke out on his behalf. 
Whatever their present opinion, I believe 
that most Oberlin students will come to 
realize that what the troops did in the Gulf 
War was absolutely necessary to stop a 
lawless aggressor. 
AMOS C. MILLER 45 
Houston, Texas 


The Shansi Mission 
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Born in 1926 in India to missionary parents 
sponsored by the same board that supported 
the Shansi, China, mission, I see the 
Oberlin missionaries in Shansi through an 
Indian analogy. 

Many of the mission members whom I 
knew as a child had served from the earli- 
est years of the century. Were they “cultural 
imperialists” who purveyed “ethnocentric 
racism”, “arrogantly condemned” the cul- 
ture, “knew very little” about local condi- 
tions, and “scorned” the people? If so, it 
escaped me during the 17 years—through 
high school—in which I observed the scene. 

The institution I knew best was the 
school founded in 1901 by missionaries in 
India to educate their own children. Small 
and poor, it nevertheless aspired to aca- 
demic excellence because our parents prized 
learning above almost all other virtues. 
Essentially all my schoolmates went to 
college, probably more than half earned 
advanced degrees, and one became presi- 
dent of Princeton. 

Now much transformed, the school is 
three times as big and has a largely Indian 
student population. Altogether, however, 
the students hold 28 different passports, and 
represent about as many native languages 
and all the world’s major religions. In its 
90th year, and still growing with the times, 
this school founded a year after the Boxer 
Rebellion is tackling more heroically than 
Oberlin College itself a challenge that may 
dominate the next century: developing 
productive harmony among diverse but 
closely interacting cultures. 

The institutions of the mission itself were 
numerous and diverse: the church, of 
course; schools of every description; medical 
establishments; and social-service programs. 
Did the institutions emerge because igno- 
rant missionaries were pursuing their own 
needs? No doubt they made mistakes, but 
since they accomplished most of their work 
after gaining fluency in the language and 


immersing themselves for years in the local 
culture, who can assert that they were less 
qualified than, let’s say, United Nations’ 
technical-assistance experts of today? 

I spent most of my own career in the 
UN system—in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency—where I helped manage 
technical-assistance activities in all the in- 
habited continents. Projects are undertaken 
only in response to requests from member 
states, thereby assuring they are not the 
misconception of foreign do-gooders. They 
are implemented under international man- 
agement, thereby assuring that the execu- 
tion is disinterested. But let no one think a 
magic mechanism has been discovered for 
this intricate task. In practice, the requests 
reflect not specifically the needs of the 
country, but rather the desires of the rul- 
ing elite—potentially two quite different 
things, especially in most countries where 
democracy is a veneer. Furthermore, the 
intended disinterest of execution can easily 
degenerate into lack of interest. 

In the missionaries’ work, consider the 
additional spiritual element that could 
transform a sense of duty into a sense of 
commitment, pity into compassion, plea- 
sure into joy. It is not obvious that today 
we do things better than did the mission- 
aries of my youth. 

The missionaries’ contemporaries, who 
some would have us understand were less 
deserving of reproach, set a different pat- 
tern of relations with what Kipling called 
“lesser breeds without the law.” At home, 
Jim Crow laws and Indian wars earned 
popular support. And in foreign policy, 
military aggrandizement and—yes—bloody 
suppression of uprisings by “natives” (e.g., 
Boxers) won votes under the rubric of 
“manifest destiny.” Perhaps the Shansi mis- 
slonaries were in some respects a century 
ahead of their time. 

If my analogies are relevant, the Shansi 
missionaries not only meant well. They did 
well. Let them be honored. 

ROBERT A. DUDLEY °47 
Boulder, Colorado 


The Oberlin missionaries killed in Shansi 
were not imperialists. They had received 
the call to spread the word of Christianity 
around the world, following in the foot- 
steps of St. Peter and St. Paul. I am the 
daughter and granddaughter of missionar- 
ies to China, and while I never received 
the call, | admire and respect what they 
did. To give up home and family and move 
to a strange land, teach and work in a 
strange language, and give birth and raise 
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children takes a special kind of courage. 

No Chinese died saving my grandfather 
and his family: The captain of the group 
that was to kill him and his family had been 
a student of his and held him in such respect 
and affection that he never gave the order. 
My grandfather spent years translating ge- 
ometry, astronomy, and other science books 
into Chinese so students could learn in their 
own language. The people whose names are 
on the arch only put into practice the ideals 
they had absorbed at Oberlin—serving 
others and leading people to what they sin- 
cerely believed was a better life. 

The multinational army that killed those 
“thousands of Chinese” had as their pri- 
mary objective the release of legation per- 
sonnel (and a number of U.S. Marines from 
the U.S., British, French, Japanese, and 
other embassies) who had taken refuge in 
the British Embassy in Beijing. The mis- 
sionaries there were a reluctant second 
thought on the part of those under siege. 
The missionaries who worked in the back 
country—including those honored by the 
Memorial Arch—were not the object of any 
relief mission. 

The Chinese have never as far as I know— 
not even in their most antiwestern mo- 
ments—raised a monument to the Boxers 
who were killed. There is no mention of 
them as heroes or martyrs. If the Chinese 
don’t think much of them, why are we 
making such a fuss about them? 

BARBARA HAYES AMBLER ’48 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


“The Memorial Arch: An Unfolding Story,” 
(spring 1991) was fascinating. Like Tom 
Firor [see “Letters” in the summer 1991 
issue—Ed.|, | remember the 1958 student- 
erected arch—a carefully crafted, oriental- 
style, red wooden arch inscribed in Chinese 
to the memory of the Chinese who lost 
their lives in the same conflict. 

The arch stood briefly at the end of 
Tappan Square opposite the Memorial 
Arch, facing Hall auditorium. And until the 
ever-vigilant B&G crew arrived after a few 
hours to push it down, it was a much-ad- 
mired work. The panel was salvaged and 
for several years hung in the Y lounge on 
the first floor of Wilder. 

It is perhaps unfair to conclude that in 
1958 Oberlinians were not ready for that 
counterculture message. Rather, we should 
conclude that, unable to decipher the mes- 
sage on their own, they treated it as three- 
dimensional litter. 

MICHAEL GOCHFELD ’61 
Piscataway, New Jersey 
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Tom Firor’s recollection of a little bit of 
Oberlin history concerning the Memorial 
Arch struck a chord in me. The erection of 
a Counter Memorial Arch dedicated to the 
memory of Chinese people killed in the 
Boxer Rebellion would have been some- 
thing I would have loved to have taken part 
in, but I graduated four years too soon. 
While I am proud to have learned and la- 
bored at Oberlin, the erection of the 
Counter Memorial Arch expressed perfectly 
the feelings I had about Oberlin at that 
time. 

The dichotomy of killing people so that 
you can save them, which was later reflected 
in our destruction of cities in Vietnam so 
that they could be saved, and now our re- 
cent adventure in Iraq and Kuwait in order 
to save “democracy,” surrounds the furor 
of explanations and excuses concerning the 
arch. And rightly so. It is our conscience 
trying to speak out, nagging at our innards. 
We are uncomfortable about it, and so 
constantly seek to rationalize it and justify 
its existence in our minds and lives. It is a 
wonderful memorial. It says it all in stone 
and forever. 

JAMES C. SU-BROWN ’54 
Federal Way, Washington 


I am amazed at the continuing criticism of 
those earlier idealists in whose memory the 
Memorial Arch was erected. 

Just as each step in any ascent must be 
preceded by many lower steps, so new ideas 
must be based on older ideas, which the 
student of history can trace from the earliest 
and most primitive of times. Is it too much 
to expect the young idealists of today to 
look admiringly on those who managed to 
struggle up to the step below them, even at 
the expense of their lives, while many of 
their contemporaries remained comfortably 
on the lower level, having no concern for 
anyone but themselves? 

Someone should break the news to our 
newest crop of idealists that when the step 
above theirs is constructed, they will be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

RUTH T. RIVERS ’33 
Phoenix, Arizona 


By modern standards the missionaries of 
the Congregationalist American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
(ABCFM) represented Victorian morality, 
had utter contempt for non-Christian cul- 
tures, and saw themselves as representatives 
of a “higher moral order.” But judged by 
the times of 1900, they saw themselves on 
the same kind of evangelical mission that 


created the Wellington Rescue. Modern 
missions are concerned with, for examples, 
witnessing for peace, feeding the hungry, 
and liberating women. The missionaries of 
the Boxer Rebellion might today share the 
values of a contemporary Oberlin. 

Oberlin in 1946 (when I returned from 
service in World War II) was by today’s 
standards repressive, puritanical, and 
overzealous. But Oberlin gave me an 
evangelical enthusiasm for life that I never 
lost. My daughter, an Oberlin alumna, and 
my grandson, a freshman at the College, 
love to hear my Oberlin stories but receive 
them in utter disbelief and amazement. 
They know, however, that each era must 
hammer out its own values. 

Let us not be harsh on the missionaries 
of the ABCFM. They attempted to do the 
wrong thing for the right reasons. A 
charming hymn contains an appropriate 
line: “New occasions teach new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” We 
all grant that their evangelical enthusiasm 
was for another age. They must be judged 
in their times. 

HENRI MARC YAKER ’49 
Geneva, New York 


On Pornography 
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As far as I can tell from readers’ letters, the 
definition of pornography seems to be the 
publication of any word or picture having to 
do with sex that any individual disapproves 
of. This issue has long amused me; here’s 
one reason. 

A number of years ago the British Parlia- 
ment enacted legislation making it illegal to 
publish in print any word the legislators 
considered pornographic. What I never fig- 
ured out was how the legislation itself, which 
specified “unprintable” words, was able to 
be published. Did they do it with asterisks, 
like s«+ or p-+++ or fe++? 

I remain utterly in the dark as to what 
deleterious effects porn is supposed to have 
on college-age students. Are they to be for- 
bidden to read the stories of Lot’s daughters 
and of Jacob’s only recorded daughter and 
Potiphar’s wife? Permitted only bowdlerized 
versions of the Bible? No Greek myths? 
What age are we living in? 

ELIZABETH M. CURTIS '39, ‘41 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania 


The implications of “Pornography Upsets 
Parent” (OAM, spring 1991, “Letters”) are 
frightening. Should the Oberlin adminis- 
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tration obstruct or censor the showing of 
pornographic films on the Oberlin cam- 
pus, as the author suggests, a disastrous 

recedent would be set limiting a person’s 
right to choose. The showing of hard-core 
pornography, like a neo-Nazi donning a 
swastika or a KKK member burning a cross, 
might give rise to sexist and racist attitudes 
and breed hatred among students. How- 
ever, expressions such as those mentioned, 
however disturbing, must be protected un- 
der the First Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. 

Censorship unleashed would be impos- 
sible to control. In deciding what should 
and what shouldn’t be censored, no objec- 
tive basis could be used. First to be cen- 
sored might be sexually explicit films, then 
books judged dirty or dangerous, then au- 
thors deemed to hold subversive views. 
Who would the judges be, and where would 
the censorship end? 

Rather than demand that the Oberlin 
administration prohibit the showing of 
pornographic films on campus, the author 
of the “Pornography Upsets Parent” letter 
and others who share the views espoused 
in it should take pride in the fact that their 
children were given the choice to view or 
not to view pornography. If pornography 
is harmful to those who watch it as well as 
to those who may be victimized by it, then 
by choosing not to view pornography, 
people choose not to harm themselves and 
others. 

The author writes: “public spaces on a 
college campus should be safe for all stu- 
dents,” suggesting that college campuses 
whose administrators have successfully cen- 
sored the showing of pornographic films are 
free from danger. The opposite is true. 
Censorship endangers our crucial right to 
make positive and constructive choices. 
Choosing not to watch pornography is one 
such example of a positive and constructive 
choice. 

The author further writes: “the showing 
of pornography at Oberlin is in opposition 
to the purposes for which [I] sent [my 
child] to this college.” I do not know for 
what purposes the author sent her child 
to Oberlin. If it was to provide her child 
with a “safe” learning environment, 
meaning one devoid of any expression the 
author might consider harmful or obscene, 
then obviously her child belongs elsewhere. 
I suggest, however, that the author recon- 
sider her position: if her purposes include 
preparing her child to live and function in 
a society that respects individual freedom 
and the fundamental right to choose, then 
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perhaps the showing of pornography at 

Oberlin is not in opposition to her pur- 
poses at all. 

MICHAEL N. SCHLESINGER ’89 

Tokyo, Japan 


Insiders’ Words Defined 


v 


Word lovers may be curious about an odd 
spelling that slipped into print in the 
magazine’s summer issue. “Your examples 
were good, particularly your lede example,” 
wrote David Dix, referring to an article by 
Linda Grashoff. 

In the argot of journalists, /ede means /ead, 
the beginning of a story. Led, on the other 
hand, means /ead, the precisely measured 
vertical space between lines of type, which 
used to be cast metal. 

Similarly, hed means head; dek means deck 
(a blurb under the title of an article); and 
graf, paragraph. 

GARETH FENLEY ’83 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The Prompt of April 13 


v 


The events of April 13 have by their 
wrenching details and aftermath spurred a 
rich dialogue concerning the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of individuals and the role our 
alma mater should take in our lives. We have 
questioned a perceived breakdown in disci- 
pline and suggested that the world may 
rightly think that an Oberlin where unrest 
takes place is an embarrassment to our insti- 
tution. 

We have also questioned a perceived 
breakdown in visionary thinking and caring 
on the part of the College and associated 
authorities. 

We've cried out that the students were 
whipped in a display of rising rottenness 
within our community—that the sicknesses 
of the outside world we so want to learn to 
treat have finally gotten to us—and, con- 
versely, we’ve cried out that it’s just about 
time the nonsense stopped, order be restored, 
and Oberlin joined reality. 

A few voices have said, look at all of them: 
there are no good guys here. 

I was not on campus the night we started 
this conversation. But it stung. It revulsed 
me. All parties were not equally at fault. (1 
tend to side with the students—this is my 
bias.) We should not trivialize this family 
crisis. We all know we’re in trouble on this 


planet. A lot has to change, and we don’t 

even know quite what. Where are we go- 

ing? Who should we be? We have to start 
with ourselves. 

BEN H. WARNER ’85 

Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


Not Really Dave 


Vv 


Looking through my mother’s spring 1991 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 1 was 
pleased to see another article covering the 
accomplishments of Oberlin’s best swimmer 
to date, Dave Stevenson. He’s taken swim- 
ming at Oberlin to a much higher level than 
it enjoyed before he arrived, and I expect his 
swimming will single-handedly keep it there. 
As a good friend of his, I think he deserves 
all this credit, and more. What he doesn’t 
deserve is a picture of me swimming, with his 
name under it. If you ask anyone connected 
with men’s swimming at Oberlin in the four 
years that Dave has been swimming, they’ll 
tell you without hesitation that while Dave 
is the best there is, I was the worst. I suc- 
ceeded reasonably well as team manager, but 
I know Coach Michaels will agree that in 
the water I was a disaster. After all he’s done 
for Oberlin, Dave doesn’t deserve that kind 
of mistreatment. 
PETER McCRACKEN ’91 
Seattle, Washington 


Debate on Liberalism 


v 


Concerning last fall issue’s debate on liber- 
alism: The hallmark of the 20th-century 
liberal is the faith that the power of gov- 
ernment can and should be turned to fixing 
what is wrong in the world. The little power 
the young have consists of the ability to 
protest and the right to vote. So they join in 
protest against the mess they inherited and 
try to vote in people they think will fix it to 
their satisfaction. 

The older conservatives, who already have 
power, do not think things are much of a 
mess. They think government ought to be 
used to preserve and enhance their perqui- 
sites. 

What the conservatives see that the young 
liberals do not is that governments exist to 
see who gets to steal from whom legally. 
Today, for example, the elderly (who vote a 
lot and have financial power) get to pick the 
pockets of the young to pay themselves pen- 
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sions. That’s what we call Social Security. 

What current liberals fail to notice is 
that government itself is the problem. 
Trying to use the power of government to 
fix government is fruitless, as we should 
have learned from eastern Europe, the 
USSR, Cuba, Nicaragua, and even Viet- 
nam. In all these instances we found that 
giving more power to the government only 
made matters worse. Even in the matter of 
racial discrimination, the most important 
step was removing the power of Southern 
states to enforce it. 

Liberals of the 18th and early 19th centu- 
ries understood this. In the American Revo- 
lution, they overthrew the shackles of a 
mercantilist English government. They 
wrote a Bill of Rights to restrain govern- 
ment power. And they shared with Thomas 
Jefferson the view that the government that 
governs best governs least. It’s time to pay 
more attention to the wisdom of America’s 
founders, not to mention the even older 
wisdom of Ecclesiastes that all power corrupts. 

KENNETH A. LONGMAN ’54 
Princeton, New Jersey 


About This Magazine 


Vv 


I find the side columns and the choppy 
format of the “Alumni News & Notes” 
section extremely distracting, and I tend to 
ignore these pages except for news of my 
own class. I contrast this with my avid 
reading of the Radcliffe Alumni Quarterly (I 
was a graduate student at Radcliffe). I go 
through those class notes from beginning 
to end. All of the improvements in the 
OAM will be for naught as far as I am 
concerned if the present format of “Alumni 
News & Notes” is retained. Otherwise the 
magazine is fine. 
PAULA K. MARKS ’45 
Short Hills, New Jersey 


For some time now I have been disenchanted 
with the alumni magazine’s format. In the 
80s, I could still read each issue and find 
my own class in any section. Now, when the 
“Losses . . .” section begins on a page that 
runs class notes, it’s not as easy to read one 
part when you notice something equally in- 
teresting next to it. 

Then there’s the odd entry on page 39 of 
the winter 1991 issue. Somebody goofed: 
Steven Lowenstein ’59 died September 9, 
1990, but was born January 13, 1990? 

Please try harder. I agree with David 
Miller’s winter 1991-issue letter on the 
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recyclability of the OAM. 
AGNES H. JOHNSEN ’34 
Decatur, Alabama 


The late Mr. Lowenstein was born January 13, 
1938. We apologize for the error.—Ed. 


You’re doing a terrific job, and the publica- 

tion is looking—and sounding—the best I 
have ever seen it. 

GLEN W. BOCOX ’72 

Moline, Illinois 


I want to compliment you on the smashing 

new look of the alumni magazine. I am quite 

impressed. It’s hard to improve on high 
quality, but you’re doing it. 

CENDRA LYNN ’66 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The wrap-around cover on the summer 1991 

issue, simply of arboretum grass, is marvel- 
ous. 

CAROLYN KEEFE ’50 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 


I find the new format—class notes down 

edges of pages in shaded areas—unattrac- 

tive and confusing to read. Thumbing 

through the magazine gives the impression 
of lots of bits and pieces. 

MARY L. COMPTON ’48 

Mt. Hermon, Massachusetts 


Even though it is now almost 60 years since 
I was a graduate student at Oberlin, I still 
enjoy reading the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
At my age, of course, the only listed names I 
remember are in the obituary column. 
However, every time I see Oberlin on the 
cover my memory flashes back to the great 
teachers I knew in the Graduate School of 
Theology—Walter Marshall Horton, who 
was years ahead of his time in his emphasis 
on pastoral counseling; Thomas Graham, the 
calm and composed dean of the Graduate 
School of Theology; C.T. Craig; C.H. 
Hamilton; and Kemper Fullerton, who was 
always so concerned about the world situa- 
tion that the word was out that his prayer at 
the beginning of the class always opened with 
“O Lord, I see by the New York Times. . .” 
Who could forget people like that? 
ALBERT W. BUCK ’33 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Kudos to WAM 


Vv 


I’m inclined to be excited about what new 


and untold discoveries extended access to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls may bring to the world. 
But knowing that a former Oberlinian— 
William A. Moffett, more affectionately 
known as WAM—vwas instrumental in 
bringing the access about pleased me all the 
more. It is great to see people who have 
been a part of the Oberlin community 
making revolutionary contributions in soci- 
ety. While the connection between Dr. 
Moffett’s decision to make scroll materials 
more accessible and his having spent time at 
Oberlin [as director of libraries, from 1979 to 
1990—Ed.] may range anywhere from 
minimal to nonexistent, I like to think that a 
bit of Oberlin and its alleged traditions, 
which include open-mindedness and the 
minimization of oligarchic/bureaucratic 
control, had some influence on his actions. 
VAY WILLIAMS ’91 

New York, New York. 


OC: Increase Access 


v 


I recently ran into an athlete who used to 
attend Oberlin. She transferred to another 
institution because of her on-going battles 
with the College in obtaining support for 
access. She used a wheelchair. 

I attended Oberlin with a severe hearing 
loss. I made several attempts to secure sup- 
port services and technology to help me. The 
procedures and policies of the College were 
arcane, time-consuming, and difficult. Fur- 
ther, no staff people had experience or 
knowledge that could benefit me. At the 
time, I did not have a lot of knowledge, ei- 
ther, but was able to function well enough 
to get through. I wonder how much richer 
my Oberlin experience could have been. 

During my tme there, a few other stu- 
dents with disabilities also faced difficult 
battles and missed out on a great deal of the 
Oberlin experience. We did not identify 
ourselves by our disabilities (I was a gov- 
ernment major, a woman, and an “Obie” 
long before I was a student with a disabil- 
ity). I have spent the last five years in the 
disability-rights field and have watched 
some of the architectural changes the Col- 
lege has made. I have also become aware of 
Oberlin alumni who are disabled or work 
in the field. Still I must sadly conclude that 
Oberlin is far behind the law and the times. 
Considering its tradition, one would predict 
that Oberlin would be on the cutting edge 
of access for all. 

Not only should Oberlin commit to pro- 
viding physical access, but assistive listening 
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systems, interpreters, visual smoke detectors, 
readers, and braille copy should be provided. 
A range of options and choices, true to the 
Oberlin tradition, should be the norm. 
Qualified, knowledgeable staff should be 
available. 

Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act has been around since 1973. The 
College is still not in compliance. The 
Americans with Disabilities Act creates fur- 
ther requirements. Will I be excluded from 
alumni activities? 

Since the Campaign for Oberlin has 
proven such a success, I hope the College 
can commit to access for all. 

SUSAN D. FINISDORE ’86 
Spring Valley, New York 


Vinio Rossi, Exemplar 


\ / 


I write to express how influential and im- 
portant Vinio Rossi—who recently retired 
from the College—has been to me. He has 
been the model after whom I’ve tried to 
pattern my entire professional life. 

In the main, this has meant that I’ve tried 
to prize communication with and genuine 
caring for my students above all other goals. 
From him I’ve understood that the best 
teaching is a mix of enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject, a sense of humor, a carefully planned yet 
not too-structured class hour whose immedi- 
ate goals are to challenge students’ intelli- 
gence in ways they can and will enjoy and 
respond positively to, and whose long-range 
goals are the love of ideas and a deepened 
sense of responsibility to self and others. 

T. JEFFERSON KLINE ’64, 
Professor of French 
Boston University 


Cap Rising College Costs 


Mf 


Now that the Campaign for Oberlin has ex- 
ceeded its goal, it is time to remind the ad- 
ministration, faculty, and trustees of the 
crucial importance, not only of husbanding 
those dollars and investing them for maxi- 
mum effect, but also of taking serious steps 
to put a lid on the steadily rising cost of 
attending Oberlin. 

It is no longer enough to compare Oberlin 
with its close competitors and say that, be- 
cause all the others’ costs are going up 5 to 
6 percent a year, Oberlin’s can do likewise. 
Competitive advantage will be gained if the 
College can succeed in controlling its costs 
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better than the others do. 

I believe this problem calls for new 
thinking. One approach would be to appoint 
a task force of faculty, administration, and 
alumni to recommend steps to make an 
Oberlin education available in the future at 
an affordable cost. 

Among the ideas such a group might 
consider are these: 

*Culling some subjects from the curricu- 
lum 

¢Planning for a thorough review of ad- 
ministrative costs, including drawing com- 
parisons with competitive colleges 

eOpening a three-year track to a B.A. 
degree for qualified students as a means of 
reducing their costs by 25 percent—Fred 
Starr’s idea 

We need to keep the College vigorous in 
many ways, and we have reached a ume when 
cost control is as important an issue as rais- 
ing the endowment, maintaining an appro- 
priate scale for faculty salaries, upgrading the 
physical plant and equipment, and offering 
a challenging curriculum. 

DOUG EGLINTON ’SI 
Pelham, New York 


More on Moses 


Vv 


In The Ultimate Baseball Book, edited by 
Daniel Okrent and Harris Lewine 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1979), on page 20 is the 
following caption: 
Moses Fleetwood Walker, the first black ma- 
jor leaguer, with Toledo in 1884. He was 
educated at Oberlin, as was his brother 
Welday, who also played for Toledo. After 
Cap Anson drew the color line, Welday wrote 
the president of the tri-state league, George 
McDermott: “The rule that you have passed 
is a public disgrace.” 
Just thought it was an interesting little- 
known fact. 
BARBARA HAYES AMBLER °48 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Address-Label Blues 


v 


Why did you change the name on my ad- 
dress label from Ms. Nancy Switkes to Mrs. 
Nancy S. Welker? While it is true that, two 
vears ago, | had intended to marry someone 
whose last name was Welker, I had not made 
the decision to change my name, let alone 
inform anyone of such a change. As it hap- 
pened, fortunately, the marriage never took 


place. Yet my alumni magazine started ar- 
riving with my ex-fiancé’s last name affixed 
to it. Did a friend of mine inform your of- 
fice of a name change that they assumed for 
me? (I can’t imagine who would do that.) If 
you have a record of why the name was 
changed, I would be curious to find it out. 

At any rate, please change my listing back 
to Nancy Switkes. 

I enjoy the new format of the magazine. 
Thanks for your continual updates on 
Oberlin news. 

NANCY SWITKES ’80 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


The most recent copy of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine to appear in my mailbox 
was addressed to Mrs. Brian Fairtile rather 
than to Linda L. Beard. I admit that I’ve 
neglected to inform Oberlin of my marriage 
and subsequent change of surname, but do 
I really deserve to lose my first name as a 
result? Until I wrote the magazine about 
my marriage, you probably hadn’t even 
heard of Mr. Brian Fairtile; on the other 
hand, Linda L. Beard paid tuition for five 
years, earned two Oberlin degrees, and 
continues to answer to her given name. 

I would be offended by such insensitivity 
regardless of the source, but from an Oberlin 
publication, come on.. . 

LINDA B. FAIRTILE ’86 
Astoria, New York 


Fennifer Cline, production manager of the de- 
velopment offices’s Alumni Information Services 
(AIS), says the Switkes-to-Welker name-change 
information was given to her by Harris, the 
company that produced the newest alumni direc- 
tory. The OAM is dependent on AIS to generate 
address labels. The older naming tradition 
(whereby women lose their own names after 
marriage) prevails in that office unless women 
send notice of a different name preference. —Ed. 


Job Opportunity 
for Foreign Nationals 


Vv 


The Johnson & Johnson company is seek- 
ing foreign-national graduate students for 
home-country management positions. In- 
terested Oberlin alumni should call the 
Oberlin College Business Initiatives Pro- 
gram office at (216) 775-8060 or write to 
us at Peters Hall 110, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1091. 
H. PERRY BOYLE. Director 
Oberlin College Business Initiatives Office 
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T-SHIRTS ¢ SWEATSHIRTS # CAPS ¢ JACKETS ¢ CHILDREN’S STYLES 


Alumni sweatshirt by Jan- 
sport: 60% cotton/40% poly- 


ester; gray only; adult sizes S, M, L, 
XL; $23.95. 


Peters Hall T-shirt by Over- 

ly Studios: 100% cotton; white 
only; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $12.95. 
Same design available in a sweat- 
shirt: 50% cotton/50% polyester; 
white only; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; 
$24.95. 


Sweatshirt with Oberlin Col- 

lege seal by Velva Sheen: 
50% cotton/50% polyester; red only; 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $20.95. Also 
available in a 50% cotton/50% 
polyester T-shirt: red only; adult 
SIZES OAINi, Lee br): 


[D] Anorak jacket by Gear for 

Sports: 100% waterproof ny- 
lon; billiard green, black, purple, red 
or royal blue; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; 
70:90. 


T-shirt by Velva Sheen: 


100% cotton; navy or white; 
adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $9.95. Same 
design available in a sweatshirt: 
50% cotton/50% polyester; gray or 
navy; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $20.95. 


“Harvard, the Oberlin of the 

East” T-shirt by Velva Sheen: 
100% cotton; gray only; adult sizes 
M, L, XL; $12.95. 


Oberlin logo T-shirt by Vel- 
va Sheen: 50% cotton/50% 


polyester; billiard green, gray, gold, 
red or royal blue; adult sizes S, M, L, 
AL} $7.95. 


Conservatory of Music T- 

shirt by Velva Sheen: 100% 
cotton; black or white; adult sizes S, 
M,L, XL; $10.95. Also available ina 
50% cotton/50% polyester sweat- 
shirt: black or white; adult sizes S, 
M, L, XL; $21.95. 


Sate 
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Reverse knit sweatshirt by 
1] Soffee: 95% cotton/5% polyester; 
gray only; adult sizes S, M, L, XL; $29.95; 
me $31.95. 


Sports cap by University Square: 

cotton twill; cardinal or white; one 
size fits all; $10.95. Also available in 
corduroy: gray only; one size fits all; 
$10.95. 


IK] Reverse weave sweatshirt by 
Champion: 89% cotton/11% 
acrylicand rayon; cardinal or gray; adult 
sizes S, M, L, XL, XXL; $39.95. Also 
available in hooded sweatshirt: gray 
only; adult sizes M, L, XL, XXL; $46.95. 


(] Sweatshirt by Gear for Sports 

with Oberlin College seal: 50% 
cotton/50% polyester; billiard green, 
black or red; adult sizes M, L, XL; $24.95. 


[M] Athletic hooded sweatshirt by 

Russell: 50% cotton/50% polyes- 
ter; gray only; adult sizes M, L, XL, XXL; 
$28.95. Matching sweatpants with 
pockets: gray only; adult sizes M, L, XL, 
XXL; $28.95. Also available in crewneck 
sweatshirt: gray or white; adult sizes M, 
L, XL, XXL; $23.95. 


CHILDREN’S STYLES 
(Pictured at left) 


IN| Hooded sweatshirt with 

matching pants by Cutler 
Sports Apparel: 50% cotton/50% 
polyester; red only; kids’ sizes 4, 5/ 
6, 7; $19.95. Also available in crew 
neck sweatshirt with matching 
pants: gray only; 50% cotton/50% 
polyester; kids’ sizes 4,5/6,7;$18.95. 


[0] Oberlin logo T-shirt by Vel- 

va Sheen: 50% cotton/50% 
polyester; gold, gray or royal blue; 
youth sizes 2/4, 6/8, 10/12, 14/16; 
$7.95. 


Other children’s styles available. 
Please call for details. 


SHIP TO (please print): 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
PHONE 
MC/VISA # 
SIGNATURE 


STATE 7A. 
DAY PHONE 


EXP. DATE 


Please allow 2 to 4 weeks 
for delivery. 


Make checks payable to: 
Co-op Bookstore. 
Mastercard and Visa: 
minimum order $15. 
Send to: 
Oberlin Co-op Bookstore 
37 West College Street 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
or phone: (216) 774-3741 


All prices subject to change 


without notice. 
Total 
Price 


eu 


Size | Oty.] Price 


2 
e) 
5 


Adult sizing: S (34-36); M (38-40); L (42-44); XL (46); XXL (48). Merchandise Total 


Waist: S (28-30); M (32-34); L (36-38); XL (40-42). Tax 6% 


Postage and handling: Less than $25........$3.5 (Ohio residents only) 
Dy tO bo) 0 geen tee $5. 5 Shipping 
BO TO LOU i cacdeesnsas $6.50 (see chart at left) 
IV Er GLU sateeetne FREE 


TOTAL 


For exchanges please include $3.50 postage and handling. 


Black Votes Count: 
Political Empowerment 
in Mississippi after 1965 
By FRANK R. PARKER 62 

University of North Carolina Press 
The passage of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 has been perceived by some as the 
culmination of the civil rights movement. 
But, says the author, “. . . after 1965 Mis- 
sissippi, the scene of so many civil-rights 
struggles in the past, once again became the 
testing ground for whether the promises of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
and the Voting Rights Act could ever be 
fulfilled.” White Mississippi sought to nullify 
the impact of the black vote by adopting 
such disenfranchising devices as at-large 
elections, racial gerrymandering, making 
elective offices appointive, and revising the 
qualifications of candidates for elective office. 
Parker describes the court battle that ensued 
and analyzes the impact of this litigation on 
state politics and national policy. 

Frank R. Parker, a former civil-rights 
attorney, is director of the Voting Rights 
Project of the Lawyer’s Committee for Civil 
Rights under Law. He won the Mississippi 
Historical Society’s 1991 McLemore Prize 
for Black Votes Count. 


Growing Up in 
Boston’s Gilded Age: 
The Journal of 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 1872-1874 
EDITED BY MARLENE DEAHL MERRILL 
Yale University Press 
When she was 14 years old Alice Stone 
Blackwell, the only child of women’s rights 
leaders Lucy Stone, Class of 1847, and 
Henry Blackwell, began a diary. An engag- 
ing account of an intelligent young woman’s 
coming of age, the journal is also a histori- 
cally significant document about the popu- 
lar culture, family life, and reform issues of 
the Victorian era. By offering glimpses of 
her famous parents’ home life, Alice’s jour- 
nal illuminates the everyday life and rou- 
tines of upper middle-class society. Alice 
describes suffrage and literary events she at- 
tended with her parents and offers candid 
opinions on many notable persons of the 
day, including Louisa May Alcott and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. 
Marlene Deahl Merrill is an Oberlin 
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College affiliate scholar and coeditor of 
Friends and Sisters: Letters between Lucy Stone 
and Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 1846-1893. 


Slaughter of the Innocents: 
Coercive Birth Control in China 
By JOHN S. Arrp 46 
AE! Press 
While seeking to limit China’s population 
to 1.2 billion by the year 2000, Chinese au- 
thorities have demanded that all women of 
childbearing age with one child have an IUD 
inserted, all couples with two children be 
sterilized, and all unauthorized pregnancies 
be terminated. Between 1971 and 1985 ap- 
proximately 379 million birth-control sur- 
geries were performed. Despite evidence of 
coercion by the Chinese government, the 
program has been funded by the United 
Nations Population Fund and has been ap- 
plauded by several family-planning advocate 
groups. Aird traces the development of 
China’s compulsory family-planning pro- 
gram, and, drawing on Chinese government 
sources, he obtains evidence of continuing 

coercion. 

John S. Aird is a former senior research 
specialist on China at the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. He is the author of the mono- 


graph Population Estimates for the Provinces of 


the People’s Republic of China. His articles 
have appeared in China Quarterly and 
other journals and books. 


A House Undivided: 
Domesticity and Community 
in American Literature 
By DouG.as ANDERSON ’72 
Cambridge University Press 
Several major American writers have focused 
on images of the household and domestic 
virtue and on the feminine or feminized hero. 
The influence of housekeeping on the 
imaginative experience of Walden, the im- 
portance of marriage in Emerson’s concep- 
tual framework, and Hawthorne’s scrutiny 
of marital failure and marital promise are 
variations on a central theme, says the au- 
thor. He examines the persistence of such 
themes in the work of classic writers from 
Ann Bradstreet through Melville, Whitman, 
and Emily Dickinson. He shows that all were 
committed to social and cultural reconstruc- 
tion based on the domestic values of the ideal 

private household. 
Douglas Anderson is an assistant profes- 
sor of English at the University of Georgia. 


Tanks, Fighters & Ships: 
U.S. Conventional Force Planning 
Since World War Il 
By Maurice A. MALLIN ’82 
Brassey’s 
This study of post-World War II defense 
strategy shows that the current controversy 
over defense policy is not unique. Careful 
examination of the forces that have shaped 
defense policy in the past is the best way to 
understand current and future policy mak- 
ing, writes the author. A history of 
America’s postwar defense policies and 
politics, the book focuses on conventional, 
rather than nuclear, military planning. This 
approach was chosen, says Mallin, not to 
understate the importance of studying 
nuclear weapons, but because conventional- 
forces planning accounts for nearly 90 per- 
cent of the U.S. defense budget. He traces 
the tensions between the administrations 
of Truman, Eisenhower, and Nixon, which 
relied on nuclear-deterrence strategies, and 
the Kennedy and Reagan administrations, 
which built up the more-expensive con- 
ventional forces. Mallin shows that the 
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threat of aggression and budget consider- 
ations have dominated defense planning 
during the last 45 years. 

Maurice Mallin is a national security 
analyst with Science Applications Interna- 
tional Corporation in McLean, Virginia. 


WHEN GOLDAAN 


Author of Adventures in the Screen Trade 
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Hype & Glory 
By WILLIAM GOLDMAN ’52 
Villard Books 

In 1988, the same year that he and his wife 
of 27 years divorced, William Goldman be- 
came the first and only person to be a judge 
at both the Cannes Film Festival and the 
Miss America Pageant. Hype & Glory is the 
result, a funny and intimate glimpse of the 
author that is also a gossipy insider’s account 
of two of the world’s biggest media events. 
From Arnold Schwarzenegger to topless 
sunbathing at the Majestic Hotel, Goldman 
captures the glamour, the serious business, 
and the fiascos of Cannes. Moving from the 
south of France to Atlantic City, he tells all 
about the legendary beauty contest, the 
judging process, the contestants, and the 
television spectacle. 

Academy-award-winning screenwriter 
William Goldman is the author of more than 
a dozen books, including Marathon Man, 
Magic, and Adventures in the Screen Trade. He 
lives in New York City. 


Stories From Lake Wobegone: 
Advanced Listening and 
Conversation Skills 
By Frances Boyp ’72 AND DaviD QUINN 
Longman, Inc. 


Geared toward high-intermediate and ad- 
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vanced students, this textbook uses mono- 
logues from Garrison Keillor’s radio pro- 
gram to engage non-native speakers in the 
study of English. Keillor’s use of contem- 
porary, idiomatic language gives students a 
feeling for American speech, and his sto- 
ries offer insights into Americans’ concerns, 
values, and sense of humor. The book fea- 
tures exercises to develop listening and 
conversation skills, activities to enhance 
cultural awareness, and tasks that encour- 
age students to draw on personal experi- 
ence. A cassette tape of the monologues 
accompanies the book. 

Frances Boyd teaches English as a sec- 
ond language at Columbia University, 
where she is an associate in the university’s 


American Language Program. 


Alternative Security: 
Living without 
Nuclear Deterrence 
EDITED BY BuRNS H. WESTON ’56 
Westview Press 

The eight essays in this volume constitute 
an interdisciplinary approach to solving the 
problems of nuclear deterrence. Written 
from various perspectives—military, tech- 
nological, legal, economic, political, psy- 
chological, and religious—the essays present 
realistic alternatives to policies based on 
nuclear threat. Even while accepting the 
premise that war is endemic to the human 
condition, the authors show that national 
and transnational interests can be safe- 
guarded without nuclear deterrence. “A 
book by professionals that makes a com- 
pelling case for a nuclear-weapons-free 
world,” says Richard Ned Lebow. 

Burns H. Weston is Bessie Dutton 
Murray Professor of Law at the University 
of Iowa. He is editor of Toward Nuclear 
Disarmament and Global Security: A Search 
for Alternatives and coauthor of International 
Law and World Order: A Problem-Oriented 
Coursebook. 


Lone Stars 

By SoputA HEALY ’60 

Atlantic Monthly Press 
Set in the arid beauty of Central Texas, 
Lone Stars tells the story of two eccentrics— 
Stas, a Polish émigré torn between his 
conflicting ambitions as an artist and a 
stock-market speculator, and Lupe, his 


young Mexican wife, whose career as an 
artist has suddenly blossomed. Bombarded 
by the distractions of contemporary 
American culture and the reappearance in 
their lives of Stas’s former lover Gosia, Stas 
and Lupe struggle to maintain their identi- 
ties and their relationship. 

“Sophia Healy writes with a serious, 
vivid tenderness, reminiscent of D.H. 
Lawrence, about serious, vivid people,” says 
the Washington Post Book World. “Lone Stars 
is a stunning and original novel, first or 
otherwise.” 

Visual artist Sophia Healy lives in North 
Bennington, Vermont. She has taught 
drawing and papermaking at Bennington 
College. Lone Stars is her first novel. 


America’s Rome 
By WILLIAM L. VANCE ’56 

Yale University Press 
Published in two volumes—Classical Rome 
and Catholic and Contemporary Rome 
America’s Rome discusses the impact of 
Rome’s three major periods—classical, 
Catholic, and contemporary—on Ameri- 
can artists and writers. Vance examines the 
work of more than 300 American artists, 
including Benjamin West, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Gore Vidal, and Richard Wilbur. 
He explores how they incorporated their 


views of Roman culture into their work and, 
in the process, reflected and defined 
America’s social, political, and aesthetic 
concerns. America’s Rome won Phi Beta 
Kappa’s 1990 Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Award, which honors the outstanding study 
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of humanity’s intellectual and cultural 
condition published in the United States. 

William L. Vance is professor of English 
at Boston University. 


Dark Star 

By ALAN Furst ’62 
Houghton Mifflin 
Set in Europe in the last years before World 
War II, Dark Star combines aspects of both 
espionage and historical fiction. Its hero, 
André Szara, is a respected foreign corre- 
spondent for Pravda and a Polish Jew. The 
reluctant André is expected to do occasional 
favors for Soviet intelligence, and, by 1937, 
these escalate into full-fledged espionage. 
The Atlantic Monthly says of Dark Star, 
“Underlying all the comings and goings and 
snoopings and shootings is the author’s idea 
of what went on behind the scenes in the 
early days of the Second World War, and 
this foundation gives the tale an intellec- 
tual interest uncommon in the espionage 
genre.” 

Alan Furst is a writer living in Paris. His 
work has been published in Esquire and the 
International Herald Tribune. Dark Star is his 
sixth novel. 


The Gospel of Lucas Gavilan 
By VICENTE LENERO 
TRANSLATED BY RoBERT G. Mowry 759 
University Press of America 

Set in the slums of Mexico City and the 
surrounding rural communities, The Gospel of 
Lucas Gavilan is a contemporary reworking 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. Influenced by libera- 
tion theology, the author adapts each scene 
in the gospel to Mexico’s current social and 
political scene. From an ignominious birth 
in a tenement laundry room to a violent 
death in a police van, the central figure— 
Jesuchristo G6mez—reenacts in a Third 
World context St. Luke’s biography of Jesus. 
In the foreward, John Charles Cooper writes 
of the translation, “Mowry’s translation is so 
well done, so stated in everyday English 
slang, that it reads like a police report.” 

Robert G. Mowry is associate professor 
of Spanish at Susquehanna University. 


Moundville’s Economy 
By Pau. D. WELCH ’77 
University of Alabama Press 
The late prehistoric chiefdom centered at 
Moundville, Alabama, was the dominant 
regional polity for several hundred years, but 
the pattern of its economic organization does 
not fit precisely any of the existing economic 
models. Investigating the relationship be- 
tween fine details of economic organization 
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and large-scale political fortunes, the author 
eschews existing economic models and em- 
pirically determines the Moundville 
chiefdom’s economic organization using ar- 
chaeological data. Welch’s research shows 
that Moundville’s dominance may not have 
been an accident because its economy was 
organized in a way to promote stability. 
Paul D. Welch is assistant professor of 
anthropology at Queens College. 


The South Moves into Its Future 
EDITED BY JOSEPH S. Himes 731 
University of Alabama Press 
A product of collaboration among a group 
of experts in issues related to Southern his- 
tory and culture, The South Moves into its 
Future examines the course of Southern 
history and predicts what it may be like in 
the near future. Tracing the South’s devel- 
opment from the Old South, designed and 


controlled by self-appointed aristocrats, to 
the mid-1980s, the contributors reveal how 
the South has broken out of its traditional 
shell and is entering the mainstream as a 
dynamic and growing region. Using a broad 
historical base, they explore projected 
changes in the South’s population, demo- 
graphic, and economic structures, as well as 
the future of gender, race, and ethnic rela- 
tions. They craft a series of predictions for 
the region for the next half century. 

John S. Himes is Excellence Foundation 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greensboro. 


Other Recent Titles 


Maintaining Professional Compe- 
tence: Approaches to Career En- 
hancement, Vitality, and Success 
throughout a Work Life edited by 
Sherry L. Willis and Samuel Dubin 738. 
Jossey-Bass Inc. 


if P, then Q: Conditionals and the 
Foundations of Reasoning by David 
H. Sanford ’59. Rutledge. 


1992/94 Alumni Tours 


COSTA RICA ® March 21-31, 1992 


Ten-day tour escorted by David Benzing, Robert S. Danforth Professor of Biology and expert in tropical 
fauna. Highlights include Monteverde Cloud Forest, lrazu Volcano, Tortuguero National Park, and the 
cities of Cartago and San Jose. Optional programs available for those who wish to encounter the rapids 


or do some fishing. 


RUSSIAN RIVER CRUISE ® July 10-27, 1992 

Two weeks in the Russian republic hosted by Heather Hogan, member of the History Department, who 
teaches courses on imperial and revolutionary Russia. Cities include Moscow, Suzdal, and St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), with visits to the ancient town of Uglich, the Kirill-Belosersk Monastery, the Transfiguration 


Church, and lakes Onega and Ladoga. 


MEXICO’S COPPER CANYON ® October 1992 

Travel to Mexico’s Copper Canyon—deeper and four times larger than the Grand Canyon—with host 
Linda Grimm, chair of the Anthropology Department. Trip begins with visits to the American cities of 
Albuquerque and Santa Fe, New Mexico, where museums and other attractions, including home visits, 


convey the culture of the Pueblo and Navajo people. 


WHALE WATCHING ON THE BAJA ® January 1993 
Hosted by David Egloff, chair of the Biology Department. 


CHINA & TIBET ® Spring 1993 


With Carl Jacobson, director of the Oberlin Shansi Association. 


EASTERN EUROPE & ELBE RIVER CRUISE ® Summer 1993 
Tour escorted by Stuart Friebert, German and creative-writing professor. 


ITALY ® Fall 1993 


Tour escorted by Stuart Friebert, German and creative-writing professor. 


INDIA & NEPAL ® December 1993-January 1994 
Hosted by Joe Elder’S 1, University of Wisconsin Indian studies faculty member, and Joann Finley Elder'51, 


both former Shansi representatives, 


For more information write: 


Oberlin Alumni Association « 105 Bosworth Hall « Oberlin, OH 44074 
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his falls Parents’ Weekend brought 


together several first-year students with their alumni parents. Shown here, 


clockwise from left, are Elizabeth A. Nordeen with her 
mother, Elizabeth Hobbs Nordeen ’65; Karen Smith 
Rosenbaum 761 with her daughter Shoshana 
Rosenbaum; John Crossen ’57 with his daughter Amy 
Crossen; Donald Menzi ’60 with his son Aaron Menzi, 
and Ruth Alperson ’70 with her son Jeremy Zauderer. 

Other new students this year with alumni parents and 
stepparents are Cynthia L. Alley, daughter of N. Sandra 
Hamady Alley ’66; David Baer, son of John Baer ’59; 
Elena M. Bloom, daughter of Gary ’62 and Beatrice 
Luther Bloom ’64; Mara J. Bodis-Wollner, daughter 
of Olie Westheimer Bodis-Wollner ’64, Kathryn E. 
Browning, daughter of Christopher and Jennifer Horn 
Browning, both ’67; Carl R. Buffett, son of Roger and 
Jane Burrows Buffett, both ’61; Adam G. Carsen, son 
of Gregory M. Carsen 65: Edward I. Chowdhury, son 
of Dale S. Barber ’76; Jonathan L. Danforth, son of 
Douglas Danforth ’63; David L. Day, son of John G. 
Day ’58; Kymry Esainko, son of Valerie Wheeler 
Esainko 62: Sarah K. Gelehrter, daughter of Thomas 
D. ’57 and Barbara Keith Gelehrter ’58; Michael G. 
Gettel, son of Karen Tryon Gettel "66, 3ruce J. 
Gutelius, son of Stanley N. 64 and Christine Roth 
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Gutelius 66; Teresa K. Hane, daughter of Delbert C. 
Hane 60; Sorrel M. Harrison, daughter of Pam Young 
Harrison ’70 and Paul Harrison ’70; Adelia E. Horner, 
daughter of Channing ’61 and Louise Bailey Horner 
63; Sara R. Jaffee, daughter of Mark ’67 and Kathleen 
Hanisko Jaffee ’71; Mark A. Litwin, son of Linda 
Barron Litwin ’64; Aaron H. Maass, son of Douglas 
O. Maass ’66; Gabriel U. Martz, son of Eric Martz 
63; Blake R. Nicholoff, son of Robin and Gretchen 
Rivard Nicholoff, both ’70; Laura E. O’Callahan, 
daughter of Linda McManus O’Callahan ’63; Alexandra 
FE. Radocchia, daughter of Jane Griswold Radocchia 
64; Deborah G. Reichman, daughter of Lee B. 
Reichman 60; John C. Roberts, son of Bebb Wheeler 
Stone ’66; Katherine E. Sanford, daughter of David H. 
Sanford ’59; Karen J. Schnitker, daughter of Gary and 
Claudia Mages Schnitker, both ’65; Daniel J. Shaud, 
son of Paula Rauer Shaud 61; Robert P. Slack, son of 


Janet Myers Slack ’67; Heather I. Smith, daughter of 


Roger A. Smith ’68; Nicholas B. ‘Taintor, son of 
Zebulon C. ‘Vaintor ’58; Joel F. Whitaker, son of Sidney 
H. Whitaker ’62; and Hisham Zerriffi, son of Ali ’69 
and Naomi Yaker Zerriffi ’71. 
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